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GRANTS FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION AND 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 





FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1958 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON LAaBoR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, the Capitol, Senator James E. Murray 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Murray (presiding) and Smith. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
and Roy E. James, assistant chief clerk. 

Senator Murray. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

We are opening hearings today to consider Senate bill 3311, in- 
troduced by 12 of my colleagues ‘and myself. These cosponsors are 
Senators Mike Mansfield, Pat McNamara, Warren G. Magnuson, 
John Sherman Cooper, Thomas C., Hennings, Jr., Wayne Morse, 
William Langer, Richard L. Neuberger, William Proxmire, Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr. , Hubert H. Humphrey, and Henry M. Jackson. 

A number of committees of C ongress have held hearings during this 
session to consider the many problems of education. The present 
hearings will be directed to the grave crisis facing public elementary 
and sec ondary education. 

This is not a situation that has developed overnight. It developed 
over the years and has now reached monumental proportions. Years 
of inadequate financial support added to a great increase in enrollment 
has created a constant shortage of classrooms and of qualified teachers. 
The solution to these problems can no longer be delayed if we want 
our Nation to survive. 

We can all agree that education is chiefly a function of the States 
and local communities. But I believe we must also agree that the 
Federal Government has a responsibility to see that every American 
child gets an adequate education. Our children are not only citizens 
of the communities and the States in which they live. They are citi- 
zens of the United States. 

To be good citizens they must be sufficiently educated to assume 
the responsibilities of functioning citizens. The Federal Government 
must support the educational program necessary to attain this goal. 
Such support must be provided now; youth cannot wait. The educa- 
tional opportunity lost today cannot be regained tomorrow. 

It grieves me that the President of these United States included a 
school- building program in his recommendations to the Congress for 
3 years and during this session has been conspicuously silent. The 
great need for this legislation has not disappeared, and will not dis- 
appear until the Congress takes action. The most recent calculation 
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by the United States Office of Education shows that there is a con- 
oe shortage of approximately 140,000 classrooms in the United 
tates. 

Another great need of the schools is for qualified teachers to instruct 
the youth of America. The National Education Association survey 
shows that 135,000 additional teachers will be needed by September 1, 
1958. The only way to secure these teachers is to provide an ade- 
quate salary program. This means Federal action to help finance 
this cost. 

The broad purpose of S. 3311 is to assist the States and local com- 

munities to solve these problems. Section 2 states: 
Congress finds that in spite of efforts by States and local communities to build 
schools and increase teachers’ salaries there is still a serious national shortage of 
classrooms and of teachers requiring emergency action on the part of the Federal 
Government. 

The bill makes it possible for the States to choose how they want 
to use the appropriations scheduled. They may use all of their 
allocation for school buildings, or all for teachers’ salaries, or a per- 
centage for each category. This is a decision that is made by the 
State, and indicates the absence of Federal control. 

In this connection section 14 should be noted which reads: 

In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control over the 
personnel, curriculum, or programs of instruction of any school or school system. 

Another important feature of S. 3311 is section 5, Maintenance of 
State and Local Support. This provides that the allotment going to 
each State shall be reduced proportionately if the State’s expenditure 
for education, from State and eal sources, as a percent of income, 
falls below the national average of educational expenditure as a 
percent of income. This will prevent the use of Federal funds as a 
replacement for State and local funds presently available. 

S. 3311 recognizes the responsibility of the Federal Government to 
share in the support of the education of American youth. During 
the first year it appropriates $25 for each school-age child (5-17), 
increasing thereafter to $50, $75 and finally $100. This would mean 
an appropriation of $1.1 billion during the first year. 

Although this may seem a large amount it is time that this the 
greatest and wealthiest nation in the world puts an end to the waste 
of our most valuable national resource—our youth. 

A nation which can afford billions of dollars on luxuries can afford 
necessities such as needed classrooms and teachers. It is time for 
national action. 

We are very happy to have with us today two highly qualified 
witnesses, Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, dean of the School of Education at 
the University of Kentucky, and president of the National Education 
Association, and Dr. William G. Carr, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Let me say, gentlemen, that we are pleased to have you with us 
and we will hear first from you, Dr. Carr. 

At this point in the record I wish to introduce the bill, and also a 
report from the Bureau of the Budget, and a report from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. ‘These will be inserted at 
this point in the record. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 
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[S. 3311, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To authorize assistance to States and local communities in remedying the inadequacies in the 
number of their teachers and teachers’ salaries and the shortage in classrooms 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SxecTion 1. This Act may be cited as the ‘‘School Assistance Act of 1958’’. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that despite sustained and vigorous efforts by the 
States and local communities, which have increased current school construction 
to an unprecedented level, and have likewise increased expenditures for teachers’ 
salaries, there is still a serious national shortage of classrooms and of teachers 
requiring emergency action on the part of the Federal Government. The limited 
financial resources available to many communities are not adequate to support 
construction programs of sufficient size to eliminate their classroom shortages, 
and practically all communities are faced with the problem of providing reasonable 
compensation to their growing numbers of teachers. While the Congress recog- 
nizes that responsibility for providing adequate school facilities and teaching 
staff lies primarily with the States and local communities, the national interest 
requires that the Federal Government assist State and local governments in 
solving these pressing problems. It is the purpose of this Act to provide Federal 
financial assistance on a grant basis to help meet the problems of inadequate 
facilities and inadequate teachers’ salaries. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1958, and for succeeding fiscal years, amounts equal to the 
product of the estimated number of the school-age population of all the States 
as of such year and the following amounts: For the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1958, $25; for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959, $50; for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1960, $75; and for each fiscal year thereafter, $100. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commissioner shall allot for each fiscal year to each State 
making certifications pursuant to section 6 and having plans approved pursuant 
to section 7, from the total amount appropriated for such year pursuant to 
section 3, an amount which bears the same ratio to such total of such State’s 
estimated school-age population bears to the total estimated school-age population 
of all such States, subject only to such adjustments, if any, as result from the 
application of section 5. 

(b) Each State allotment may be divided in two portions. One portion, 
hereinafter called the school construction and basic instructional equipment 
allotment, shall be the amount the State education agency shall request and 
certify to the Commissioner for grants under section 7. The remaining portion, 
hereinafter called the teacher salary allotment, shall be for grants under section 6. 


MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL FINANCING 


Sec. 5. (a) The amount allotted to any State under section 4 for any year shall 
be reduced by the percentage (if any) by which its State school effort index for 
such year is less than the national school effort index for such year. The total of 
such reductions shall be reallotted among the remaining States by proportionately 
increasing the amounts allotted to them under such section for such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) the “State school effort index” for any State for a fiscal year is the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the State’s school expenditures per public- 
school child by (B) the income per child of school age for the State; except 
that the State school effort index shall be deemed to be equal to the national 
school effort index in the case of (i) Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the District of Columbia, and (ii) 
any State for which the school expenditures per public-school child are not 
less than the school expenditures per public-school child for the continental 
United States; 
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(2) the ‘‘National school effort index’’ for any fiscal year is the quotient 
obtained by dividing (A) the school expenditures per public-school child 
for the continental United States by (B) the income per child of school age 
for the continental United States. 

(c) (1) The school expenditures per public-school child for any State for pur- 
poses of determining its State school effort index for any fiscal year means the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the State and sub- 
divisions thereof for elementary and secondary education made from current 
revenue receipts derived from State and local sources in the State, as determined 
by the Commissioner on the basis of data for the most recent school year for which 
satisfactory data for the several States are available to him, by (B) the number of 
children in average daily attendance in public elementary and secondary schools 
in such State, as determined by the Commissioner for such most recent school 
year. 

(2) The school expenditures per public-school child for the continental United 
States for purposes of determining the national school-effort index for any fiscal 
year means the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the 
States and subdivisions thereof for elementary and secondary education made 
from current revenue receipts derived from State and local sources in the con- 
tinental United States, as determined by the Commissioner for the same school 
year as is used under paragraph (1), by (B) the number of children in average 
daily attendance for such year in public elementary and secondary schools in the 
continental United States, determined as provided in paragraph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school age for the States and for the continental 
United States shall, for purposes of subsection (b), be determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the incomes per child of school age for the most recent 
year for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. 


GRANTS FOR TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Src. 6. (a) Before an allotment is granted for teachers’ salaries under section 4, 
each State shall certify to the Commissioner through its State educational agency 
that its teacher salary allotment will be— 

(1) distributed among its public school districts; 

(2) used solely by such districts for teachers’ salaries; 

(3) so distributed that each public-school district in the State will receive 
at least three-fourths of the amount which bears the same ratio to the total 
allotment as the number of its teachers bears to the number of teachers of all 
the State’s public school districts; and shall be paid such allotment by the 
Commissioner in such installments as such agency shall from time to time 
certify to be currently needed. 

(b) The two conditions imposed on such payments are— 

(1) that the State agency shall verify from time to time in compliance 
with the Commissioner’s regulations that such funds were distributed and 
expended in compliance with its certification; and 

(2) that the Commission shall withhold amounts otherwise payable to 
any State which fails to make such verification or fails to comply with its 
certification, until it rectifies such failure or satisfies the Commissioner that 
it will do so. 

STATE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PLANS 


Sec. 7. (a) Any State desiring an allotment for construction and basic instruc- 
tional equipment, shall submit to the Commissioner, through its State educational 
agency, a State plan which shall— 

(1) provide that the State educational agency shall be the sole agency 
for administering the plan; 

(2) set forth a program under which funds paid to the State from its 
school construction allotment will be expended solely for school facilities 
construction projects approved by the State educational agency; 

(3) set forth principles for determining the priority of projects in the 
State for assistance from such funds which will assure that first priority 
will be given to local educational agencies which, upon making an effort 
commensurate with their economic resources are unable, solely because of 
lack of such resources, to finance from the resources available to them the 
full cost of needed school facilities; the priority principles set forth in accord- 
ance with this paragraph shall take into account (A) the financial resources 
of the several local educational agencies in the State, (B) the efforts which 
have been and are being made to meet their needs for school facilities out 
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of State and local funds, and (C) the urgency of their needs for school facili- 
ties, determined according to conditions of overcrowding or lack of facilities, 
and the extent to which unsafe and obsolete facilities are in use; 

(4) provide for such fiseal control and fund accounting procedures as may 
be necessary to assure proper disbursement of and accounting for such 
Federal funds; 

(5) provide an opportunity for a hearing before the State educational 
agency to each local educational agency within the State which applies for 
approval of a construction project; 

(6) provide for the establishment of standards on a State level for planning 
and constructing school facilities; and 

(7) provide that the State educational agency will make such reports to 
the Commissioner, in such form and containing such information, as may be 
reasonably necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties under 
this Act. 

In‘the case of any State in which a State agency has exclusive responsibility for the 
financing of the construction of school facilities, the Commissioner may modify or 
make inapplicable any of the foregoing provisions of this section to the extent he 
deems such action appropriate in the light of the special governmental or school 
organization of such State. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not finally 
disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording to the 
State educational agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 
Hearings hereunder shall be subject to tthe Administrative Procedure Act. 

(ec) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State educational agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan approved under this section has been so changed that it 
no longer complies with the provisions of subsection (a); or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with any such provision, 

he shall make no further reservations under section 7 (b) for projects in the State, 
and no further payments for any project directly affected by such failure, until he 
is satisfied that there is no longer any such failure to comply, or, if compliance is 
impossible, until the State repays or arranges for the repayment of Federal funds 
which have been diverted or improperly expended. After notice as provided in 
this subsection to any State, the Commissioner may suspend further reservations 
of funds under section 7 (b) for projects in the State, pending the making of 
findings under this subsection. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 8. (a) Payments from the State’s school construction allotment shall be 
made to those State educational agencies which administer plans approved under 
section 6 and which furnish statements to the Commissioner in accordance with 
this section. Each such statement shall (1) set forth one or more projects ap- 
proved by the State educational agency under the plan, (2) set forth the estimated 
cost of each such project, (3) set forth the amount of the Federal-State grant 
proposed to be made by the State educational agency with respect thereto, and 
(4) include a certification that State funds to cover the State share of such Federal- 
State grant will be available. 

(b) Except as provided in section 9, the Commissioner shall issue, to each State 
educational agency furnishing a statement in accordance with subsection (a), a 
commitment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each project included in 
the statement, the amount requested by the State educational agency for that 
period. The Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved upon request of 
the State educational agency and receipt of an amended statement from such 
agency, but only to the extent the change is not inconsistent with the other pro- 
visions of this Act. The Commissioner shall pay the amount reserved to the State 
educational agency upon certification by the State educational agency that the 
financing of the remainder of the cost of construction of the project has been 
arranged. Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to meet the cost of constructing 
the project for which the amount was reserved. 

(c) In lieu of certification by a State educational agency pursuant to clause (4) 
of subsection (a) with respect to a project, the Commissioner may accept certifi- 
cation by such agency that an amount equivalent to the State share of the pay- 
ment with respect to such project has been arranged through provision for State 
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payments toward the debt service on the loan (if any) to help finance part of 
the construction of such project, provision for waiver of payments due the State 
or any agency thereof with respect to such project, or other provision which, in 
the judgment of the Commissioner, is (or is estimated to be) equivalent to such 
State share. 

(b) If any project for which one or more payments have been made under this 
section is abandoned, or is not completed within a reasonable period determined 
under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such payments were 
made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments or such lesser 
amount as may be reasonable under the circumstances (as determined by agree- 
ment of the parties or by action brought in the Federal district court for the 
district in which such project is located). 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 9. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner's final action 
under this Act, such State may, within sixty days after notice of such action, 
file in the United States district court for the district in which the capital of the 
State is located, a petition to review such action. The petition for review shall 
(1) contain a concise statement of the facts upon which the appeal is based and 
(2) designate that part of the Commissioner’s decision sought to be reviewed. 

(b) Notification of the filing of the petition for review shall be given by the 
clerk of the court by mailing a copy of the petition to the Commissioner. 

(c) No costs or docket fees shall be charged or imposed with respect to any 
judicial review proceedings, or appeal therefrom, taken under this Act. 

(d) Upon receipt of the petition for review the Commissioner shall, within 
twenty days thereafter, certify and file in the court the record on review, con- 
sisting of the complete transcript of the proceedings before the Commissioner. 
No party to such review shall be required, by rule of court or otherwise, to print 
the contents of such record filed in the court. 

(e) All appeals from orders of the Commissioner shall be heard anew in the 
district court on the record filed, unless the court, for good cause shown, and on 
such terms as may be just, orders that other evidence be received. 

(f) The court after review may dismiss the petition or deny the relief prayed 
for, or may suspend, modify, or set aside, in whole or in part, the action of the 
Commissioner, or may compel action unlawfully withheld. The judgment of the 
court shall be subject to review as provided in sections 1291 and 1254 of title 28 
of the United States Code. 

LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 10. (a) The Commissioner shall not make any payments under this Act 
to assist in financing the construction of any school facilities project, except upon 
adequate assurance that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors in the performance of work on such project will be paid wages 
at rates not less than those prevailing on similar construction in the locality as 
determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, 
as amended (40 U. 8. C. 276a—276a—5). 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in subsection (a) of this section, the authority and functions set forth in 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and 
section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U. S. C. 276c). 


UTILIZATION OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 11. In administering the provisions of this Act, the Commissioner is 
authorized to utilize the services and facilities of any agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and, without regard to section 3709, as amended, of the Revised Statutes, 
of any other public or nonprofit agency or institution, in accordance with agree- 
ments between the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and the head 
thereof. Payment for such services and facilities shall be made in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, as may be agreed upon by the Secretary and the head of 
the agency or institution concerned. 


APPROPRIATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 12. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary 
for administration of this Act. 
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DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 
Sec. 13. The Commissioner may delegate to any officer or employee of the 


Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except the making of 
regulations. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 14. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control 
over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or school 
system. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 15. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

(b) The term “State” means a State, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, or 
the Virgin Islands, Wake Island, the District of Columbia, and American Samoa. 

(c) The term “State educational agency”? means the State board of education 
or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of public 
elementary and secondary schools, or, if there is no such officer or agency, an 
officer or agency designated by the governor or by State law. 

(d) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and direc- 
tion of free public education in a city, county, township, school district, or political 
subdivision in a State; and includes any State agency which directly operates and 
maintains public schools. If a separate public authority, other than a State 
school-financing agency, has responsibility for the provision or maintenance of 
school facilities for any local educational agency or the financing of the construc- 
tion thereof, or for the employment of teachers, such term includes such other 
authority. 

(e) The term “public-school district’? means any public-school district under a 
local educational agency. 

(f) The term “school facilities’, except as otherwise provided in this paragraph, 
means classrooms and related facilities (including initial equipment, machinery, 
and utilities necessary or appropriate for school purposes), for education which is 
provided as elementary or secondary education, in the applicable State, at public 
expense and under public supervision and direction; and interests in land (in- 
cluding site, grading, and improvement) on which such facilities are constructed. 
For purposes of this Act, such term does not include interests in land or off-site 
improvements, or structures or facilities designed to be used exclusively for special 
activities, such as single-purpose auditoriums and gymnasiums. 

(g) The terms “constructing” and “construction”? mean the preparation of 
drawings and specifications for school facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, 
altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities; and the inspection 
and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

(h) The term ‘‘child of school age’ means a child who is between the ages of 
five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

(i) The term “‘school-age population” means that part of the population which 
is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, and such school-age 
population for the several States shall be determined on the basis of the population 
between such ages for the most recent year for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able from the Department of Commerce. 





DEPARTMENTAL REPORTS 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 


May 6, 1958. 
Hon. Lister Huu, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuatrrMan: This letter is in response to your request of March 4, 
1958, for a report on S. 3311, to authorize assistance to States and local com- 


munities in remedying the inadequacies in the number of their teachers and 
teachers’ salaries and the shortage of classrooms. 
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This bill would authorize the appropriation for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1958, and for succeeding fiscal years, of amounts equal to the product of the esti- 
mated number of the school-age population of all the States as of such year and 
$25 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1958, $50 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1959, $75 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, and $100 for each 
succeeding fiscal year, to be allotted among the States on the basis of relative 
numbers of school-age population for the purpose of assisting local school districts 
in constructing needed school facilities and compensating teachers. 

Each State’s allotment would be reduced, for any year, by the percentage 
(if any) by which the State school effort index—determined by dividing the State’s 
schoo] expenditures per public-school child by the income per child of school age 
for the State—is less than the national school effort index for such year. The 
final allotment could be divided into two portions by the State—the portion for 
the purpose of compensating teachers, to be paid to the State upon certification 
to the Commissioner of Education as provided by the bill, and one portion for 
school construction purposes, to be reserved for payment to the State for the 
Federal share of school construction projects undertaken pursuant to a State plan 
approved by the Commissioner. 

As you know, the President recommended in 1955, and again in both 1956 and 
1957, that the Congress authorize a program of Federal assistance to the States 
and local communities for the construction of public elementary and secondary 
school facilities. These recommendations, which were included in the legislative 
program of this Department for those years, were aimed at helping the States and 
local communities overcome the backlog of school housing needs more quickly 
than they would be able to do without Federal assistance. The Congress, how- 
ever, failed to authorize such a program. Although States and communities 
continue to build classrooms at a rate sufficient to accommodate increased enroll- 
ments and to reduce slowly the backlog of classroom needs, the classroom shortage 
is still a serious one. 

The funds which this bill would make available to the States could also be used 
to pay teachers’ salaries. This Department recognizes the need for improvement 
in the economic status of teachers. Despite continued improvement in this regard 
in the past few years, teachers’ salaries, generally speaking, are too low to attract 
a sufficient number of our most talented young people to a teaching career. 
However, the instant bill would give no assurance that Federal funds would be 
used to raise teachers’ salaries. It would not require that a State set aside a 
portion of its allotment for the purpose of paying salaries. Having done so, 
there is nothing to prevent the substitution of Federal funds for local and State 
funds in making salary payments, with a diversion of the State and local funds 
to other educational purposes or, subject only to having the amount of the Federal 
allotment reduced should the State fall below a national average effort in financing 
education, to purposes other than education. 

Our reservations with respect to the provisions of this bill are more fundamental, 
however. We are not persuaded that the Federal Government should at this 
time assume responsibility for providing a substantial and permanent share of 
the basic cost of public education in every State. 

Recent events have brought into sharp focus other needs and deficiencies in 
our educational system. These needs and deficiencies are of such a nature that 
Federal assistance in eliminating them is, in our opinion, imperative in the interest 
of national security. Accordingly, we have recommended authorization of a 
Federal program designed to stimulate and assist State, local, and private 
action to overcome these needs and deficiencies. 

8. 3163, now before your committee for consideration, would authorize Federal 
assistance designed to: (1) reduce the loss of talent due to the failure of large 
numbers of our most able high school graduates to continue their education; 
(2) strengthen and expand the teaching of mathematics and science in our schools; 
(3) improve and expand modern foreign language instruction; (4) expand graduate 
education; and (5) improve the methods by which we obtain educational statistics. 
The provisions of H. 3163 would carry out the recommendations of the President, 
made in his special message on education on January 27, 1958. Although we 
recognize that our educational system faces many difficult problems, we believe 
that, in the national interest, urgent priority should be given to these reeommenda- 
tions. 

For these reasons, we recommend that S. 3311 not be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Exuiot L. RicHarpson, 
Acting Secretary. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1958. 
Hon. Lister HI11, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor, and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CuHarrman: This is in reply to your letter of March 4, 1958, re- 
questing the views of the Bureau of the Budget on 8. 3311, a bill to authorize 
assistance to States and local communities in remedying the inadequacies in the 
number of their teachers and teachers’ salaries and the shortage in classrooms. 

S. 3311 would authorize the appropriation for fiscal year 1959, and for succeed- 
ing fiscal years, of amounts equal to the product of the estimated number of the 
school-age population of all the States and $25 for fiscal year 1959, $50 for 1960, 
$75 for 1961, and $100 for each succeeding year. These amounts would be 
allotted among the States on the basis of relative numbers of school-age popula- 
tion, modified by a State’s school effort index. The allotments would be used 
for the purpose of assisting local school districts in constructing school facilities 
and compensating teachers. 

With regard to Federal assistance for school construction, the views of the 
Bureau of the Budget were expressed in our letter to you on 8. 197, 8. 777, S. 865, 
8. 870, 8S. 3179, and 8. 3216. The instant bill fundamentally differs from these 
school construction measures in that it would provide permanent and large-scale 
Federal support both for school construction and for the salaries of teachers 
in the publie elementary and secondary schools. Such a program would be at 
variance with the President’s views on Federal aid for education as expressed in 
his January 27, 1958, message to the Congress on education, in which he recom- 
mended enactment of a temporary program of Federal assistance to education to 
help meet certain urgent educational needs closely related to our national security 
interests. 

This recommendation is based on certain principles regarding Federal aid for 
education, among which are that such an aid program should be temporary and 
should be directed toward stimulating increased State, local, and private efforts 
upon which rests the primary responsibility for the financial support of our educa- 
tional system. We do not believe that the Federal Government need assume the 
responsibility for providing a substantial and permanent share of the cost of public 
education. 

Therefore, the Bureau of the Budget recommends against enactment of 8. 3311 
and urges favorable consideration of 8. 3163, which embodies the recommenda- 
tions of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiturp S. HuaGHEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


Senator Murray. The first witness this morning will be Dr. Carr, 
the executive secretary of the National Education Association. 
Dr. Carr. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. CARR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Senator SmirH. Mr. Chairman, | am very glad to be here for the 
opening of this hearing, and I regret that I have another engagement 
this morning which [ must attend about half past 10, but I did want 
to come and say I am glad we are trying to get some facts on this 
situation. 

Senator Murray. Thank you, Senator. _We appreciate your state- 
ment and we are glad to have you here for the opening of the hearing. 

Dr. Carr, you may proceed. 

Dr. Carr. Mr. Chairman, this statement will be very brief. 
Another year has now elapsed since I Jast appeared before your full 
committee on Labor and Public Welfare. The schools are closing 
now. When I Jast appeared there was much eloquent talk in this 
Nation about the need for national action to strengthen education. 
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At that time, as at this time, millions of American children needed 
better teachers, enough classrooms, and suitable equipment. Nothing 
has changed. The talk continues. The action is still lacking. The 
only thing that is different is that one more school year has ended 
without action. 

As I come before this committee again, I really have very little to 
add to my previous testimony before the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. President Ginger of the National Education Asso- 
ciation will present to the committee some facts and information on 
behalf of the association. But perhaps I can contribute to your 
thinking about it a little if I just ask a few questions. I know wit- 
nesses are supposed to answer questions, sir, rather than ask them 
but with your indulgence there are a few questions I would like to 
raise. 

IF SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS HAD BEEN APPROVED 


The first question is: Where would we be now if, last summer, the 
Congress had enacted legislation to provide funds for school construc- 
tion? Had this bill been enacted, $300 million worth of badly needed 
classrooms would now be built or in the process of building all over 
this Nation, with wholesome effects in terms of employment and the 
national economy. Of the decision of last July, it may at least be 
said that it was prerecession and presputnik. But who can explain 
in the light of these events the tendency of Congress to shelve the 
many pending measures relating to the improvement of schools? 

My second question is this: 1 wonder how the people feel now who 
helped to defeat this badly needed school legislation last summer? I 
wonder if they are glad that these schools are not being built. I 
wonder if they are proud of their accomplishment. Month after 
month last year this committee and other committees of the Congress 
and the public were told that the States and local communities would 
do the job. Do you remember that? They have not done it. In 
fact, local school bond rejection rates are higher now than before. 

There has been no serious change, or no substantial change, in the 
shortages which almost everybody agreed existed. 


OPPONENTS OF SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


My third question is this: For whom were these opponents speakin 
when they succeeded in persuading Congress not to act on School 
construction? There were business organizations among these 
opponents. I don’t doubt they will be here to testify before your 
committee as soon as they can get here. 

Did they speak for the small-business man whose property has to be 
taxed more heavily in an effort to support schools from an inadequate 
local revenue source? Were the farm groups who opposed it speaking 
for the farmer who said the child in the city getting an educational 
advantage that his own children couldn’t have if the taxes on his farm 
were doubled or even tripled? 

Did the veterans groups speak for the veteran who used his Federal 
aid to get a college education in the form of GI benefits, and who 
wants his own children to get the good education that he himself so 
narrowly missed. 
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COMPARISON WITH RUSSIA 


My fourth question is this: How can we possibly strengthen educa- 
tion by cutting the national school budget? When the Soviet satellite 
went up in October there was, as you all know, a nationwide re- 
appraisal of American education, and a nationwide agreement that it 
should be strengthened. This was very late, and a good deal of the 
discussion, I thought, was not very closely related to the events in 
outer space, but at least there was a rapid development of an already 
widely held opinion that vigorous national action was necessary to 
improve our schools. 

The President of the United States, in substance, urged us to 
compare our schools with the Russians. When it came to action by 
the Government of the United States, he deleted the previous pro- 
gram for school construction from the 1958-59 budget. A few nar- 
rowly defined and meagerly financed and short-term proposals con- 
stitute a package that is a gesture in the right direction, but only a 
feeble gesture. 

I apologize for the mixed metaphor. Packages are not gestures, but 
I think that you get my point. 


SCHOLARSHIPS NOT ENOUGH 


My fifth question is this: Does anybody think that Congress can 
meet its responsibilities to the American people and to American 
children and to American education, children who are now crowded 
into inadequate classrooms without competent teachers, by passing 
a bill to provide a few of these children with scholarships when, and 
if, they are ready to attend college? 

This current session, this 2d session of the 85th Congress, has let 
important educational bills stay in committee month after month 
while another school year slid by, while young people lose educational 
opportunities to which they were justly entitled, and which they never 
will recover or can recover. 


ANTIRECESSION PROGRAMS 


My sixth question is this: Why are the urgent needs of the schools 
being ignored in the antirecession programs? In all of the measures 
that have been proposed and supported either by Congress or by 
the administration in the past 6 months, there is nothing to provide for 
better schools. It is true that the community facilities bil passed 
by the Senate in April did include schools, but the House Banking 
and Currency Committee voted on June 4 to report the bill with 
amendments that doubled the loan fund, and lowered the interest 
rates, and excluded schools from the list of facilities for which loans 
could be authorized. 

This is a very puzzling situation. 


SHIFTING RESPONSIBILITY 


My last question is this: Can it be that the failure of Congress to 
act on these urgent questions is due to the effort of each political party 
to put the responsibility for inaction on the shoulders of the other 
party? 
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I think the American people are entitled to have from their repre- 
sentatives and executive officers something better than political 
maneuvers to fix the blame for failure. 

Our devoted and able Commissioner of Education has just returned 
from an extensive visit to Russia, and he reported in the Press Club 
last week. The gist of his message was that he had seen a nation 
dedicated to the extension and improvement of education. Now, in 
the U. S. S. R., of course, educational issues are settled by adminis- 
trative edict. 

In the United States we must resolve this issue by the democratic 
process, which is what we are trying to do here this morning (in part) 

But I am puzzled by the unresponsiveness of this Congress and of 
the administration to the wishes of the American people. Every 
major test of public opinion since 1950 has revealed that the American 
people favor Federal financial support for schools. Of course, this 
information has been submitted to congressional committees re- 
peatedly. To be concrete about it, how many communities really 
prefer a new post office to a new school? 


FAILURE OF CONGRESS AND ADMINISTRATION 


How many parents would be willing to have double-lane highways 
at the expense of double-session schools? The failure of this Congress 
and this administration to face the problem of school support is re- 
ducing the quality and quantity of our educational output, weakening 
our dei mocratic structure, limiting our defense potential, and impairing 
our economic stability. It is very late, but perhaps not too late, to 
correct this record. 

The fact that this subcommittee is now conducting hearings on 
Senate bill 3311 indicates that you are sincerely interested in legisla- 
tion designed to strengthen the financial structure of American 
elementary and secondary education. 

I venture to hope, Mr. Chairman, in view of the schedule that faces 
Congress now, that this subcommittee will report S. 3311 within a 
few days, and not months, or weeks. I hardly have to remind you 
that the practical effect of failure. to act promptly is, in the present 
circumstances, precisely the same as acting in the negative. If I have 
spoken too bluntly, I hope I shall be forgiven. But I think this is a 
time when we should state what we truly believe to be necessary for 
the strength and security of our country in the realm of education. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Murray. Are there any questions, Senator Smith? 

Senator Smiru. I have 1 or 2 questions, Mr. Carr. I appreciate 
your questions and they are very much to the point although I don’t 
go along with your conclusions. The problem is something we all 
have to be thinking about, and I think that it has to be studied from 
every angle. I do want to get at 1 or 2 other things which have been 
called to my attention, and ask you to comment on them. 


TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Now, there is an income-tax ruling by the Internal Revenue Service 
that has allowed certain income-tax deductions for teachers, for sums 
spent in furthering their education. Do you have figures to show 
or can you estimate how much this has put into the pockets of the 
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Nation’s schoolteachers? I am trying to get at what attempts have 
been made. Do you have figures on that? 

Dr. Carr. Yes, sir; and I think that I understand your question 
and its import. It is very difficult, of course, and anything we would 
have would be an estimate as I am sure you understand, Senator, but 
our research division has estimated that the amount of money which 
will be saved to the teachers of the United States by this ruling is $20 
million annually. 

Senator Smirx. How much is that? 

Dr. Carr. $20 million. I would like to say one other thing 
on that, since this question has been brought up. I have observed 
among some people, an occasional reference to the Internal Revenue 
ruling as a tax windfall for teachers, or a tax “break’’ for teachers, 
and so on. I would like to emphasize with all of the vigor that I can 
that this view seems to me to be entirely inappropriate. 

The Treasury in effect has now said that its previous rulings which 
forbade teachers to deduct these funds for many, many years were 
not good rulings, and it has now adopted new rulings which permit 
them to deduct that to which they were justly entitled. 

If the Treasury did not know at this moment that they were justly 
entitled to those rulings, they would not have permitted them. If a 
man unjustly withholds from me a part of my income, and later says 
“T was wrong, and from now on you can keep your income,” he has 
not given me a salary increment. All he has given me is justice which 
was delayed for many years. 


INDIRECT SALARY ASSISTANCE 


Senator Smiru. Isn’t this, however, an indirect form of teacher salary 
assistance? 

Dr. Carr. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru. I think the motive in this was to try to put the 
teachers in a position where they would have nearer an adequate 
salary. We all admit that their salaries are too small. There is a 
question whether it should be approached from the communities or 
whether the Federal Government should just come in and take over. 

I don’t suppose you would advocate the Government taking over 
our entire educational system, without any responsibilities to States 
at all? 

Dr. Carr. No, sir; I would not. 

Senator Smita. You wouldn’t want that? It would mean the 
Federal Government would take over the educational process. We 
have thought right along that the policy of our schools shall be con- 
trolled by the States themselves. Unless we have local support we 
will never make our school system successful anyway. I am deeply 
interested in the field of education, and I know something about it. 
I know what some of the problems are. 


TRAINING HIGHER QUALITY OF STUDENT 


Now, of course, while you are emphasizing the problem of school 
construction, we have been most concerned with the other critical 
problem of training a higher quality of student. In this committee, 
for example, we have had much testimony in comparing the Russian 
methods of training and their effectiveness with those of our own 

28041—58——-2 
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school system. We are moving toward legislation that will strengthen 
the quality of education, identify more of our talented students, and 
motivate them to continue their education in order to mobilize our 
national brainpower more effectively to meet this competition from 
Russia. 

It seems to us and to the President, I am sure, that this is the 
highest priority need. You remember the controversy there was last 

ear on the school construction program. That became bogged down 
in the House, as you know. There is an impossibility of getting 
together on that, and therefore, we thought the best thing to do was 
to concentrate on this other approach where we could at least get 
something done. 

SELECTIVE APPROACH 


You can’t do everything at once. This country has never had a 
higher budget than today, and one thing we are facing is danger of 
inflation, and we keep continually going in the hole on the budget. 
We have to pick and choose in the field of education just as in other 
areas. 

The States could help in school construction more than they are. 
In the meantime, it is in the national interest to provide an expanded 
oportunity for the best minds in this country to be trained to meet 
our future needs. 

I think that you have got to realize that there are other problems 
in the picture besides those very relevant questions which you have 
raised. I don’t think you can say that the Federal Government 
should assume the major share of the burden. It can’t be done on 
a handout Federal basis; that would be a terrible cost. I think that 
the States must assume their responsibilities to a greater degree 
than they are now. 

Dr. Carr. Mr. Chairman and Senator Smith, I think you have 
said many things with which one is obliged to agree. I would only 
respond by saying that S. 3311 does not propose that the Federal 
Government take over the whole thing, as you put it. It proposes 
that the taxing power of the Federal Government shall be utilized 
within a reasonable limit to assist the States in promptly meeting this 
critical situation. I know of no one who has seriously proposed that 
the United States Government take over the whole thing. 


ANY PROGRESS DIFFICULT 


Senator SmitH. What I am trying to get at is where you draw the 
line. There is a difference of opinion here, and it is very difficult to 
make any progress at all. It would seem this year in the light of 
sputnik, what you should do is give more attention to the adequate 
training of our young people and the chance for the better minds to 
develop their fullest capacities in schools of higher learning and 
postgraduate work. This seems to us to be a higher priority than the 
school construction program. 

I admit that there is a school shortage, and we all know that. 
But a construction program raises other questions which have made 
it a controversial issue for the last 3 or 4 years. In view of these 
questions, it seemed to us that the priority this particular year with 
the Russian menace was to try to strengthen the quality of our 
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educational system. That seemed, frankly, to be more important 
than the immediate question of school construction. Now I may be 
all wrong, but that is the way we feel. We had to choose, and that 
was the way we viewed the priorities for this year. Anyway that is 
the administration’s position, and I am just stating that. 

atte Carr. I am very much aware of the tireless support that you, 

‘, gave last year to the school construction efforts. 1 know that this 
is some thing that is very much on your mind, and that you would like 
to see advanced. So in responding to your questions I would like to 
say that in the first place. 

Now, we have raised two questions here, I think. If we could 
separate them perhaps we could pursue them a moment. One relates 
to the use of the scholarship granting technique as a means of avoiding 
the controversies or some of the controversies which arose around the 
school building program. The other relates to the fiscal capacity of 
the United States Government to assume the expenditures proposed in 
Senate bill 3311. 


SUPPORT FOR SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


On the first point, I would like to say that the National Education 
Association supports a scholarship program. We think, however, that 
we would not advise the Congress of the United States well and truth- 
fully if we allowed the impression to exist that a scholarship program 
is an adequate answer to the responsibility of our National Govern- 
ment to the crisis in American education. 


CONTROVERSIAL ASPECTS 


Now, as to the controversial aspects of it, 1 am unable to see why 
the amendment proposed originally by Representative Powell could 
not be added to a schidarilidi bill with just as much facility as it was 
added to the school construction bill. It could be proposed that no 
scholarship shall be paid to a student in any institution which fails 
to meet Congressman Powell’s standard. So I do not see in anyway 
that the substitution of the scholarship technique for a more general 
kind of support to the schools avoids or minimizes the issues that were 
raised by Congressman Powell. 

As to the fiscal question, it is true that the Government of the 
United States has a debt. I do not think that this debt is as large a 
proportion of our present gross national product as it was in previous 
years. Besides, sir, we have a debt to the future as well as to the past. 
This future is wrapped up in the education of our children. 

Senator SmitH. There is no doubt of that. I might just say, and 
I have to leave in a minute, that the administration legislation pro- 
posal which is now pending before this committee covers a lot more 
than scholarships. I hope you will examine it with care, because we 
have tried to give the local systems additional incentives to do more 
toward identifying, and motivating the most promising brains of 
this country to develop their fullest potentialities. 

Do you agree with me on the need for that? The only difference 
between you and me is that you think school construction is more 
important. I think that is more important than school construction 
and should have priority when we aren’t able to do both this year. 
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Dr. Carr. I am afraid I can’t grant the premise that we are unable 
to do both. I don’t believe this country is in that bad shape, finan- 
cially. 

NEA VIEWS ON TAX RULINGS 


Senator Smiru. I would like to request that you submit for the 
record here so that we have our record complete, the National Educa- 
tion Association statement and press releases issued at the time the 
tax rulings were announced together with such other published data 
as the NEA has issued on that subject. I think the effects of our 
efforts to get tax exemptions for teachers ought to be in the record, 
because we have all been working on that, and we have ac complishe od it. 

You don’t regret or oppose the fact that these tax exemptions were 
developed? 

Dr. Carr. Quite the contrary. The National Education Associa- 
tion has approved that. 


PRIORITIES ON LEGISLATION 


Senator Smiru. I don’t think that we differ very much. We have 
an educational problem, but I am in a position where I have got to 
think through the priorities on legislation. It so happens that I 
tried for 2 or 3 years to get a school construction program operating 
as you know, and having ‘been thwarted because of conditions that we 
couldn’t control from this end, it seems to me we had better get prog- 
ress in this other field, where I think that we can get results without 
having the same stoppages. 

I think at the moment, with this sputnik threat and the Russian 
threat, we ought to put the emphasis on training our top talent. 

It is just a matter of approach that we are disc ussing, and I think 
these hearings are going to be very valuable. You contribute your 
thinking and others will, and I have put in a few of my thoughts about 
things we have been trying to do. 

I want to congratulate you on the wonderful job the NEA has been 
doing. 

Dr. Carr. I will be very happy, sir, to respond to your request, and 
to supply to the committee material relating to the tax revision rulings 
regarding the deductibility of educational expenses. 

(The information referred to was later submitted for the record, as 
follows :) 


News From THE NATIONAL EpUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
[For immediate release, April 7, 1958] 
NEA Commenps New TreEAsurY RULING as Tax DOLLAR SAVER FOR TEACHERS 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 7—A new United States Treasury Department 
ruling issued last week may put back into the pockets of United States teachers 
as much as $20 million every year and raise the quality of teachers, the executive 
secretary of the National Education Association (NEA) said today. 

Speaking to a news conference, NEA executive secretary William G. Carr 
called the new Treasury regulation “the most significant step ever taken by the 
United States Government to improve the economic status of teachers and their 
professional qualifications.”’ 

United States Treasury regulation T. D. 6291 liberalized the deductibility of 
educational expenses of teachers from income subject to Federal income taxes. 
The new regulation appears in the Federal Register for April 5, 1958. 

Teachers can now deduct from their taxable income expenses incurred volun- 
tarily for further education. 
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Official announcement of this new Treasury ruling came barely in time for 
teachers to revise their tax returns before the customary April 15 deadline. 
Latest estimates show that from 350,000 to 400,000 public-school teachers go to 
school each summer. Many thousands more attend Saturday and evening 
classes during the school year. 

Teachers could previously only deduct from their taxable income expenses for 
education required by their school boards. 

*‘At a time when we need to improve the quality of our teaching, this ruling 
is particularly desirable,’? commented Dr. Carr. 

James L. McCaskill, executive secretary of the NEA legislative commission, 
said, ‘““To me, this represents a move on the part of the Treasury Department to 
remove one of the greatest tax inequities as far as teachers are concerned.” 

Self-employed persons could previously deduct educational expenses from their 
taxable income. 

Dr. McCaskill said he thought that educational expenses could be deducted by 
public-school teachers now “‘in practically all cases for inservice summer training.”’ 

Dr. McCaskill said that ‘“‘the proposed legislation now before Congress (includ- 
ing the King-Jenkins bill) is now unnecessary.” 

The National Education Association has worked for many years to get the 
professional expenses of teachers recognized as necessary business expenses. The 
new regulation is a culmination of approximately 18 years of work involving the 
NEA research division and the Treasury Department. 

The NEA legislative division initiated action which led to the introduction in 
1957 of the King-Jenkins and subsequent bills in Congress, all seeking to allow 
teachers to deduct educational expenses from income that is federally taxable. 
During the 2 sessions of the 85th Congress, 64 Senators and Congressmen have 
introduced 58 bills along this line. 

The new Treasury regulation is retroactive to 1954, but amended returns must 
be filed within 4 years of the tax year under consideration. That is, teachers 
wishing to file amended returns for 1954 must do so by April 15, 1958. Amended 
returns for 1957 must be filed by April 15, 1961, and so on. 

Under the old rules, a teacher was not permitted to deduct expenses for more 
credits received through additional education than the minimum required to hold 
his job. As interpreted, the tax ruling meant that a teacher could only receive 
deduction credit for courses if he would be fired for not taking those courses. 

Even when required by the employers, deduction was disallowed if, as a result 
of taking the courses, the teacher earned a degree, received a salary increase, or 
increased his prestige. Under the new rules, these results no longer disqualify 
the deduction. 


[From the NEA News, April 8, 1958] 
TreacHERS Get Tax BREAK 


The NEA achieved a top legislative objective late last week when the United 
States Treasury Department brought long-needed tax relief to educators in pri- 
vate and publie schools, colleges, and kindergartens, on administrative staffs and 
in classrooms. 

On April 5, the Treasury published regulation T. D. 6291 which liberalizes the 
deductibility of educational expenses of teachers from income subject to Federal 
income taxes. The new regulation appears on page 3 of this issue, reproduced 
photographically from the Federal Register for April 5, 1958. 

Dr. Lyman Ginger, NEA President, said: ‘“‘It is indeed good to know that the 
expenses incurred by a teacher for his education may be deducted even though 
they are incurred voluntarily. The new Treasury regulations will encourage 
additional teachers to improve their professional competence through summer 
courses and extension work by making it possible for them to deduct their educa- 
tional expenses,” 

APPLIES TO 1957 TAX RETURNS 


Official announcement of the liberalized regulation came in a Treasury Depart- 
ment news release on April 4, barely in time for most teachers to revise their tax 
returns before the customary April 15 deadline. (For helpful hints, see p. 2 of 
this issue.) In a public letter, Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury. 
replied to Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, who 
had earlier expressed his interest in a better tax break for teachers. 

Mr. Anderson said: ‘‘The expenses incurred by a teacher for education may be 
deducted even though such expenses are incurred voluntarily and even though the 
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courses taken carry academic credit or result in an increase in salary or promotion. 
This, in effect, removes the distinction previously drawn between self-employed 
persons and employees such as teachers.” 

Dr, William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, upon learning of the new Treas- 
ury regulation commended: ‘This is the most significant step ever taken by the 
United States Government to improve the economic status of teachers and their 
professional qualifications. The exchange of letters between Secretary Folsom 
and Secretary Anderson is most encouraging. The letters disclose that the 
Treasury Department will now give much more liberalized tax treatment for the 
professional expenses of teachers for their further education. It is particularly 
gratifying to know that the new regulation was issued after teachers and their 
professional organizations made themselves heard.”’ 


MAJOR SAVINGS FOR TEACHERS 


The new regulation should mean major savings for American teachers. Accord- 
ing to the NEA research division, it may put back into the pockets of United 
States teachers as much as $20 million every year. Latest estimates show that 
from 350,000 to 400,000 teachers go to school each summer. Many thousands 
more attend evening and Saturday classes during the school year. 

The National Education Association has worked for many years in an attempt 
to get the professional expenses of teachers recognized as a necessary business 
expense. The new regulation is a culmination of approximately 18 years of work 
involving the NEA research division and the Treasury Department. Finally 
the research division decided that the Treasury’s interpretations were becoming 
so restrictive that legislative remedies were needed. Accordingly, it asked the 
NEA legislative commission to initiate action which led to the introduction in 
1957 of the King-Jenkins and subsequent bills. 

Concurrently, the NEA filed statements with the Internal Revenue Service 
asking that regulations be revised to permit the deduction of educational expenses 
of teachers which are ordinary and necessary expenses of the profession. 


LOCAL-STATE-NATIONAL COOPERATION 


With the introduction of remedial legislation such as the King-Jenkins bill, the 
NEA, cooperating with State and local education associations, was successful in 
presenting the case for these professional deductions. Teachers wrote letters and 
education associations passed resolutions which generated an unusual amount of 
congressional interest, including a favorable hearing granted to the NEA witness, 
Dr. Ruth Stout, who testified before the House Ways and Means Committee in 
favor of H. R. 4662. 

The new regulation, officially known as T. D. 6291, is effective as of the date 
of publication, April 5, 1958. This means that Federal income taxes due April 
15, 1958 (for 1957) may be computed in the light of this new regulation. Teachers 
who have already filed their return for 1957 income may file an amended return. 

The new regulation is retroactive to 1954 and teachers who have deductible 
summer-school and other educational expenses may wish to file amended returns 
for 1954, 1955, and 1956. (To amend the return for 1954, the amended return 
must be filed by April 15, 1958.) Details of how to claim a refund appear on 
page 2 of this issue. 

Dr. J. L. McCaskill, executive secretary of the NEA legislative commission, 
praised the strong and outspoken support expressed by teachers in their frequent 
letters to Members of Congress. e added that public opinion had been an 
important factor in alerting members of the legislative and executive branches of 
Geaeneres to the urgent need for liberalizing the regulations of the Internal 

evenue Service. 

VITAL CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT 


“The new Treasury regulation,” he said, “is the direct result of strong and 
active congressional support for H. R. 4662, the King-Jenkins and similar bills. 
During the 2 sessions of the 85th Congress more than 60 Senators and Congress- 
men have introduced 58 bills designed to grant equitable tax treatment for 
teachers. On behalf of the more than 600,000 members of the National Educa- 
tion Association I want to express my appreciation to our many friends in the 
Congress. I am thinking in particular of the cordial reception our case was 
given by members of the House Ways and Means Committee and the friendly 
interest of the Senate Finance Committee.” 

‘One of my major projects as a Congressman has been to obtain teacher tax 
deductions of expenses for professional growth. I wish to thank the officers 
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and members of the National Education Association whose relentless efforts 
were so valuable and helpful in bringing about the new Treasury regulation 
which is a vital advance for education and teaching improvement. It is doubtful 
that this could have been accomplished without the NEA efforts.’’—Representa- 
tive Henry Aldous Dixon (Republican of Utah). 

“The schoolteachers of America have scored a significant victory with the 
announcement of the new Treasury regulation permitting them to deduct neces- 
sary business expenses from their taxable income. The regulation will obviate 
the necessity for enactment of my bill, H. R. 4662. I congratulate the National 
Education Association on its achievement.’’—Representative Cecil R. King 
(Democrat of California). 





NATIONAL EpvucaTION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1958. 
Hon. RussELt C. HARRINGTON, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Harrinoton: Teachers in many parts of the country are running 
into serious problems in connection with the deductibility of educational expenses 
under Treasury Decisions 6291. As a matter of fact, teachers are encountering 
such a negative attitude on the part of local agents that I believe you would 
appreciate my calling your attention to some of the reports we have received. 

As you know, the regulation was published just 10 days before the final filing 
date for 1957 returns and also just 10 days before teachers could claim a refund 
on 1954 taxes. The National Education Association made every effort to inform 
teachers over the country as promptly as possible. Apparently, the local tax 
agents were not informed as promptly. Many were reported to us as having no 
knowledge of the ruling; some refused to accept letters in lieu of amended 1954 
returns; some refused to give teachers form 843 on which to file a claim for refund; 
one agent was reported as saying, ‘I don’t care what the NEA says, it doesn’t 
apply in Arizona.” 

When reports, such as these, began to come to the NEA, we advised teachers 
to be patient and to allow time for the local agents to become acquainted with the 
new regulations. However, 6 weeks have passed and reports from teachers 
indicate continued lack of information and unwillingness on the part of some agents 
to apply the new regulations as we have understood them on the basis of confer- 
ences with your Washington staff. We believe now that the teachers have exer- 
cised more patience than should be expected of them. 

Even after the deadline date of April 15, teachers have been rebuffed when they 
have attempted to claim refunds on 1955-57 income. Some of the letters we have 
received from teachers suggest that local agents have even been discourteous. 
There have been several reports of local tax agents who “laughed”’ derisively at 
the NEA for believing that the new regulations broadened the deductibility of 
teachers’ educational expenses. Another agent was quoted as saying, ‘“‘The 
Internal Revenue people are laughing up their sleeves at the schoolteachers.” 

One agent insisted that the ruling was not yet final, saying that new rules had 
been proposed a year or so ago but could not be applied until made final. Another 
agent was quoted as saying, ‘“The only way a teacher can get a refund for attend- 
ing summer school is with the distinct written understanding from the superin- 
tendent of schools that his job for the following year depended upon his going to 
summer school.” Obviously, this agent was applying the old income tax 
ruling 4044. 

A teacher who had spent over a thousand dollars on a travel course was told 
that paragraph (c) of the regulations states: “In general, a taxpayer’s expenditures 
for travel as a form of education shall be considered as primarily personal in 
nature and therefore, not deductible.’”’? But this teacher was allowed a deduction 
of $200 which the agent said she was using to adjust a number of returns because 
she herself had attended a local university recently and had incurred about that 
expense. We realize that paragraph (c) is ambiguous with regard to the deducti- 
bility of expenses of travel courses, but educational expenses, whatever their 
nature, should be deductible or nondeductible, not partially allowed on the basis 
of an arbitrary figure. 

A principal went over the individual cases of the teachers in his school with 
the local agent and found that only 2 out of a possible 25 would be permitted 
refunds. Deductions would not be allowed for anyone holding a temporary 
certificate and who is required to take 6 hours of college work each year in order 
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to hold his position. Nor would holders of 5-year provisional certificates or even 
10-year provisional certificates be permitted the deduction. (In this State a 
teacher with a 10-year provisional certificate must complete 30 hours of work 
within the 10-year period to make the certificate permanent.) No deduction 
would be allowed for any work done if it in any way contributed to promotion, 
a further degree, or an increase in salary. No deduction would be allowed if the 
education led to certification in a field other than that in which the teacher was 
employed at the time. Transportation can be deducted only if it involves an 
overnight stay. A teacher with a permanent certificate and a master’s degree 
was said to be eligible for the deduction if the education undertaken was required 
to maintain his certificate or if undertaken to improve skills, provided the courses 
do not meet requirements for a further degree or further certification. I am 
sure that you will agree that most of these determinations were in error. 

An agent told a teacher of shop and mathematics that he could not deduct 
expenses for courses in mathematics because it was his minor field. Although 
all teachers in this school system are required to earn at least six college credits 
periodically and this teacher took mathematics to fulfill that requirement, the 
agent said the expenses would not be deductible unless the teacher took shop 
courses because that was his major field. Are local tax agents authorized to 
select which courses will be eligible for deduction under paragraph (2) of the 
regulations when the employing board of education has determined that the 
courses taken meet their requirements? 

A physical education teacher in grades 7 and 8 was disallowed the deduction 
of his expenses because he was subsequently assigned to teach physical education 
classes in the junior and senior high school of the same school system. 

The regulations are ambiguous as to what is meant by a new position. Imme- 
diately after the regulations were issued, staff of the NEA conferred with members 
of your staff, asking for clarification on this particular point, among others. 
Copy of our request for clarification, dated April 7, is attached. Your staff 
replied to us that they could not answer hypothetical questions. We then 
obtained from teachers bona fide letters describing situations similar to the hypo- 
thetical examples set forth in the attached document, but we were told that 
rulings could be made prospectively only. That this is a jurisdictional line in 
your agency, we understand. However, we do not understand how we can 
provide bona fide examples of changes in assignment prospectively. We are, 
therefore, much disturbed to hear from teachers that our failure to obtain the 
clarification we requested has resulted in the kinds of interpretations which the 
preceding paragraph illustrates. 

In many instances, teachers have been disallowed the deduction on the sole 
basis that they had registered for a graduate degree. The agents seem to think 
that graduate students take courses indiscriminately and when they have collected 
the required number of credits they either automatically, or by application at 
that time, are granted a degree. I am sure you understand that a graduate 
student must register for a program leading to a graduate degree. Hence the 
distinction between primary intent and consequence is not realistic as it is being 
applied locally. 

It appears to us that your local agents are not inclined to interpret the new 
regulations in accordance with Secretary Anderson’s statement of April 4 in which 
he said: ‘‘The final regulations are more liberal than the proposed [rules of July 10, 
1956] in that the expenses incurred by a teacher for education may be deducted 
even though such expenses are incurred voluntarily and even though the courses 
taken carry academic credit or result in an increase in salary or promotion.’ [Em- 
phasis added.] 

The NEA feels that something must be done to avoid erroneous interpretations 
of the regulations by local agents and urges you to send your local offices detailed 
instructions that will help teachers obtain the liberal treatment announced by 
Secretary Anderson. 

Cordially yours, 
WiiiraMm G. Carr, Executive Secretary. 
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NATIONAL EpucatTion ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
LEGISLATION AND FEDERAL RELATIONS Division, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1958. 


UrGENtT—For TEACHERS CLAIMING DEepucTIONS UNDER TREASURY DECISIONS 
6291 


The division of legislation and Federal relations has begun to receive letters 
from several different parts of the United States indicating that teachers are 
being rebuffed in their claims for refunds or deductions for educational expenses 
in accordance with Treasury regulation Treasury Decisions 6291. Some teachers 
have been told by agents of the Internal Revenue Service that there has been no 
significant change in the interpretation of deductible business expenses and that 
they are not entitled to any refund or deduction that they were not entitled to 
before Treasury Decisions 6291 was issued. In other cases, teachers are being 
told that the fact that they did or did not take certain courses will determine 
their intention as far as establishing the deductibility of the expenses of taking 
these courses. In one instance, teachers have been sent informal and unofficial 
questionnaires by internal revenue agents which they must answer under penalty 
of perjury. 

IS IRS TRYING TO AVOID ITS OWN REGULATIONS? 


So far, there is no evidence that the Internal Revenue Service as a whole is 
trying to disregard the regulations of the Treasury Department. Part of the 
difficulty is that the regulation was issued just before April 15 date for filing 
Federal income tax returns, and many internal revenue agents have not found 
time to catch up with changes in the regulations. It is also true that agents of 
the Internal Revenue Service have been accustomed to deny deductions for 
educational expenses as a matter of routine and that they are not sufficiently 
familiar with Treasury Decisions 6291 and the background of this regulation to 
see why they should change their interpretation. Furthermore, it should be kept 
in mind that agents of the Internal Revenue Service regard it as their primary 


duty to protect the revenue of the United States and to discourage efforts to obtain 
deductions or refunds, 


WHAT THE INDIVIDUAL CAN DO 


First of all, in filing for a refund or deduction of educational expenses the 
individual teacher should be certain that he has cited Treasury Decisions 6291 
issued April 5, 1958, and that he is filing for a deduction in accordance with that 
regulation. Any teacher filing for this deduction who does not have a copy of 
the regulation can obtain one by writing the NEA division of legislation and 
Federal relations and asking for a copy of the special issue of the NEA News of 
April 8, 1958. 

If the agent refuses to allow a deduction on the basis of Treasury Decisions 6291, 
the teacher should ask the agent to obtain a ruling on his specific case from the 
Washington office. However, taxpayers cannot appeal directly to the Washing- 
ton office, and local agents are not required to seek a ruling simply because a 
taxpayer requests it. 

DEDUCTIONS 


Next, the teacher should ask the district director of internal revenue for an 
informal conference in which the teacher, the internal revenue agent with whom 
he has been dealing, and the agent’s supervisor go over the question. If the 
supervisor agrees with the agent, and the teacher still believes that he has made 
a correct deduction in filing his income tax return, Internal Revenue Service will 
then issue a 30-day letter which is notice of intention to assess a deficiency 
based on the agent’s findings. The teacher may then file a formal protest asking 
for a formal conference with the appellate division of the regional office. If the 
appellate division approves the agent’s findings and the teacher is still unwilling 
to accept the ruling, the appellate division will issue a 90-day letter. This means 
that the teacher must file an appeal with the United States Tax Court within the 
90-day period. 


REFUNDS 


An alternative is for the teacher to pay the deficiency and take either one of two 
other steps: (1) File a claim for refund with the district director (this procedure 
is not very effective, because the claim for refund is reviewed in the same office 
that made the original decision and a person cannot file suit for at least 6 months 
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in order to give the Service time to review the claim); or (2) file suit immediately 
in the Federal district court for refund of the payment. Teachers who are claim- 
ing a refund for deductible educational expenses on a previous year’s income-tax 
return should bear in mind that they, too, cannot file suit for 6 months while 
the claim is being reviewed. At the end of that time they can file suit if the claim 
for refund has been denied. 

Finally, in those few instances where Internal Revenue agents have attempted 
to deny the existence of any such ruling as T. D. 6291 or have stated that this 
ruling does not apply as far as they are concerned, the individual teacher should 

roceed immediately to contact the agent’s superior and should also write his 

ember of Congress, since T. D. 6291 is not the kind of Treasury regulation that 
can be waived or disregarded by an individual agent. The agent may be fully 
justified in making a determination that the regulation does not apply in a 
specific case, but he is not justified in making a determination that he is not 
bound by T. D. 6291. 

Teachers who claim deductions under T. D. 6291 should be careful how they 
answer questions regarding intent, whether in answer to oral questions or in 
reply to questionnaires. Many questions cannot be or should not be answered 
with a simple “Yes” or ‘‘No’”’ when short narrative answers will help to clarify 
the situation. In case of doubt, cite T. D. 6291 in your answer. 


WHAT NEA CAN DO 


For NEA to take action it needs to have all the facts in its hands. Therefore, 
it will be extremely helpful in those cases where teachers are being denied refunds 
or deductions under T. D. 6291 if copies of all claims and correspondence with the 
Internal Revenue Service are sent to the NEA division of legislation and Federal 
relations. In this way, representatives of NEA will be able to make appropriate 
representations to the Treasury Department for clarification of the regulations, 
or if necessary, to Congress for legislation. Much can be accomplished by 
informal negotiations, provided NEA has all the facts. 


LEGISLATION 


It should be remembered that certain provisions of T. D. 6291 are somewhat 
more liberal than H. R. 4662, the King-Jenkins bill sponsored by NEA. T. D 
6291 is retroactive to tax year 1954, and contains no limit on the amount of educa- 
tional expenses that may be deducted. The principal advantage of a bill like 
H. R. 4662 was that it did not require the teacher claiming a deduction to show 
his reason for getting further education. If it should become necessary to seek 
a legislative remedy, NEA will propose legislation based on the profession’s 
experience with regulation T. D. 6291. 

Dr. Carr. I must add that the National Education Association, 
and I think everyone who has studied this issue, will be obliged to 
reject any proposal which would try to make it appear that this late 

anting of elementary justice to teachers constitutes a form of 

ederal assistance to education. 

I don’t understand you to have said that, Senator, but there is that 
implication that might be drawn from it, and I wanted to be clear 
about that. 

Senator Smit. I wouldn’t argue that at all. It is a matter we 
should have done before, and I think in the future it will be a help in 
the situation that teachers find themselves in, by giving them tax 
exemption for the great service they are rendering. That has nothing 
to do with the question of salaries, or Federal aid or anything else. 

Dr. Carr. We would be very happy to supply that. 

Senator Situ. I regret I must go to another hearing that was called 
long before this one was called. 

Senator Murray. We appreciate your presence here this morning, 
Senator, and I am sorry that you have to go, but it can’t be helped. 

Senator Smirx. Thank you, Senator. 
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Senator Murray. The truth of the matter is that Dr. Carr has 
made such a forceful statement here that I can’t think of any questions 
that would add to the force of his argument. 

I don’t think it would pay for me to take up the time of this hearing 
to ask a number of questions when the matter is so clear that we should 
go forward with this program this year. I can’t find any question 
to ask you that would add anything to the force of that argument 
which you have made. 

Dr. Carr. Thank you. : 

Senator Murray. The next witness is Dr. Lyman Ginger, president 
of the National Education Association. 


STATEMENT OF DR. LYMAN V. GINGER, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Gincrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may 
I add at the beginning that if at anytime in this testimony this morning 
there are items that you would like to have documented more com- 
pletely and thoroughly, we shall be glad to supply the documentation 
and add it to the report which will be filed with you. 

Senator Murray. We appreciate that very much, Doctor. 

Dr. Gincrr. The startling Russian successes in the field of satellites 
and missiles have forced us to a new awareness of the importance of 
education’s vital role to our nation. For the Russian sputniks have 
become more than a symbol of Soviet technological accomplishments; 
they have become a symbol of the total Soviet commitment to educa- 
tion as a major instrument in achieving world domination. 


THE RUSSIAN CHALLENGE 


United States Commissioner of Education Derthick, reporting for a 
team of 10 American educators upon their return from an official 
inspection tour of the Soviet educational system, said last week: 

The slogan we saw most in posters, films, and everywhere was ‘‘Reach and 
Overreach America.’”’ * * * In education the spirit is a race for knowledge, for 
supremacy in a way of life and in world leadership. The Russian attitude is, as 
one Soviet official told us, ‘‘We believe in a planned society, you in individual 
initiative. Let time tell.’ They are convinced that time is on their side and 
they can win world supremacy through education and hard work. 

This conviction is basic to all of their efforts and all of their plans for the 
future. Education is paramount. It is a kind of grand passion—this conviction 


that children, schools, and hard work will win them their place in the sun, and on 
the moon. 


We in America have long understood the intangible and non- 
economic rewards of education. We have given an almost uniquely 
high place in our scale of values to broader horizons of knowledge and 
understanding, to the role of education in the attainment of a full and 
satisfying personal life. One of our historical articles of faith has been 
that broadly diffused education is an essential ingredient of democracy. 
But belief in education is not enough; we must now commit ourselves 
as a Nation to education. 

The Russian challenge intensifies the urgency of our need for an 
increased commitment to education, not only in terms of ideas, but 
in terms of a massive increase of both human and financial resources 
for education. As a nation we must recognize that education is the 
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most basic factor in our national survival. To continue to neglect 
our educational system is to commit national suicide. Such continued 
neglect is to concede Soviet victory in the struggle for world leadership. 


EDUCATION IS POWER: ECONOMIC POWER 


More than ever, we must recognize the fact that education is 
power. First, it is economic power for the individual, the community, 
and the Nation. For the individual, education is earning power and 
the opportunity for a better material life. For the employer, a more 
highly educated labor force is an absolute essential. Automation 
demands more, not less, education. Education is also economic 
power for the community. 

State comparisons of income and education level typically show a 
high correlation between the State’s ranking on median school years 
completed and its ranking on per capita personal income. For the 
Nation, education represents the most fundamental of all sources of 
economic growth. In our preoccupation with horsepower and nucleat 
power, we cannot afford to lose sight of the rich economic returns to 
the entire society offered by investments in educated manpower. 


MILITARY POWER 


Education is military power, not only in the narrow sense of supply- 
ing well-trained military and scientific personnel, but in the much 
broader struggle for world leadership among the uncommitted nations 
of the world. It is in this battle of ideas that our commitment to 
democratic education must stand against Russia’s commitment to 
totalitarian education. 

We must show the uncommitted nations of the world, and the 
Russians as well, that education for democracy and for the total 
development of each individual to his fullest capacity is more powerful 
than education for the good of the state. 


HUMAN POWER 


The most important power created by education in America is 
human power—the power of human fulfillment. Not only does edu- 
cation create and enlarge the capacity to produce and destroy, but 
it further creates the capacity to consume and enjoy. Only through 
the enrichment of men’s minds can we put material abundance to 
constructive and satisfying use on behalf of free human beings. 

The issue before the American people and the Congress is not to 
outdo the Russians by matching them, point for point, in terms of 
Soviet-style education. The issue is whether or not we as a nation 
will dedicate more of the human talents of a free people and more of 
the economic resources of a free economy to education for democracy 
than the Kremlin planners will assign to education for totalitarianism. 


I. OUR COMMITMENT TO EDUCATION 


In the report on Soviet education mentioned earlier, Commissioner 
Derthick stated: 


What we have seen has amazed us in one outstanding particular; we were 
simply not prepared for the degree to which the U. 8. S. R., as a nation, is com- 
mitted to education as a means of national advancement. Everywhere we went 
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we saw indication after indication of what we could only conclude amounted to a 
total commitment to education. Our major reaction therefore is one of astonish- 
ment * * * at the extent to which this seems to have been accomplished. 

The Commissioner gave some evidences of this total Soviet commit- 
ment to education. Among them were three which have direct bear- 
ing on S. 3311, the Murray bill, which this subcommittee is considering. 
They were: 

Classes (in the Soviet schools) are of reasonable size 

2. ‘Teachers are chosen on a highly selective basis—we saw no indi- 
cation of any shortage. 

3. School money is available to do the job. We were told re- 
peatedly, “A child can be born healthy, but he cannot be born 
educated.”’ 

These three factors—reasonable class size, highly qualified teachers, 
and adequate finance—are fundamental to the educational attainment 
of all modern nations, regardless of their political or economic values. 
In the United States, however, despite the best of intentions and the 
most strenuous efforts of our individual States, we are sadly lacking 
in all three aspects of education. We believe that it is the ardent 
desire of the American people and the pressing obligation of this 
Congress to insure that these inadequacies are quickly + overcome. 

Let us examine some indications of the status of our own present 
national commitment in these three areas. 


SIZE OF OUR CLASSES 


The Commissioner and the team of American educators who in- 
spected the Soviet schools did not report statistics on the size of 
Soviet classes, but the team did report that they found classes to be of 
“reasonable” size. It is difficult to see how a similar team of persons 
visiting American cities could describe the size of our own classes in 
urban schools as ‘‘reasonable.”’ 

A survey just completed by the research division of the National 
Education Association revealed a major proportion of the public school 
classes in our Nation’s urban school systems to be intolerably large. 
Almost 6.8 million, or 55 percent, of all the elementary school pupils 
in our urban school systems are in classes in excess of 30 pupils. 

What is more, the percentage of pupils in large classes is highest in 
the larger cities. In the Nation’s 118 school districts 100,000 to 
500, 000 in population, about 64 percent of the elementary school 
pupils are in classes in excess of 30 pupils each. In the 1 18 largest 
cities in the Nation, those with populations over 500,000, more than 76 
percent of all elementary school pupils are in classes of more than 30 
pupils each. About 40 percent of the elementary school pupils in 
these 18 cities are in classes which exceed 35 pupils each, and 256,000 
elementary school pupils—nearly 12 percent of those enrolled—are in 
classes in excess of 40 pupils each. 

Across the Nation, over one-half million elementary school pupils 
are in classes that exceed 40 pupils, and nearly 147,000 are in classes 
larger than 45 pupils each. 

In the urban ra districts alone, the addition of 93,500 classrooms 
and teachers would be required to bring elementary school classes 
down to a reasonable 25 pupils apiece. More than 31,000 teachers 
and classrooms would be arateal if all oversize classes were to be 
reduced to 30 pupils each. 
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These statistics are a single example of conditions that would cause 
any objective appraiser of American public elementary schools to 
question seriously the extent to which we as a nation are committed 
to providing our children with the quality of education that they as 
individuals and we as a nation need. 


OUR SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


In reporting the second evidence of the total Soviet commitment to 
education, Commissioner Derthick said: 

We saw no evidence of any teacher shortage. Teacher workloads and other 
working conditions are advantageous. Teacher prestige is high; salaries are at 


the levels of those of doctors and engineers * * * only the best are chosen to 
teach—1 out of 6 who apply. 


This committee is well aware of the chronic shortage of qualified 
teachers that has plagued American education for nearly two decades. 

As of September 1958, there will be a need for at least 220,000 
additional teachers who are not now in service. These needs include 
teachers to take care of enrollment increases, to relieve overcrowding 
and half-day sessions, to replace emergency teachers and teachers 
leaving the profession (an estimated 96,000) and to add necessary 
services. Yet, in June 1958, only 116,000 new college graduates 
have prepared to teach, and only 73 percent of these are likely to enter 
teaching this year. 

An estimated 100,000 high school seniors are reported to be in schools 
offering no courses in advanced mathematics. In spite of the great 
need for mathematics and science teachers, about one-third of the 
college graduates prepared to teach science and mathematics are lost 
to the teaching profession, in part because the public schools are 
outbid for the services of the best qualified members of this group. 

And why are other occupations able to outbid the teaching profes- 
sion for the services of the best qualified persons? The answer is 
obvious—large salary differentials. 

The qualities that lead to successful teaching are rare. Fields 
outside education pay a high salary premium for successful educational 
achievement. But teachers, who as a group are in the top 7 percent 
of the population in educational achievements, are paid salaries which 
hover close to the average wage of all employed persons. 

When we examine salary trends, we see that in 1929, teachers and 
all wage and salary workers were receiving almost the same average 
amounts of compensation. 

In the depression years, the average salary of teachers was higher 
than the average for all workers. By 1939, before the defense program 
began, the average for teachers was 12.3 percent higher than that for 
all workers. 

During the 1940’s, however, the average for teachers fell below that 
for all workers. At present the teacher average is still far below its 
relative status in 1939. The average salary for teachers was about 
6 percent above the all-worker average in 1957. 

A careful examination of comparative data on salaries of teachers 
and earnings in other professions will surely cause one to question the 
extent to which we as a nation are committed to making the best of 
our human resources available for the education of our future citizens. 
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OUR FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS 


The third evidence of a total Soviet commitment to education found 
by Commissioner Derthick and his team, which has particular import 
to the legislation before this committee, was the extent to which the 
Soviet Union is financially supporting its educational system. 

Reporting for the team of educators of which he was chairman, 
Commissioner Derthick said: 

School money is available to do the job. We were told repeatedly, ‘“‘A child 
can be born healthy, but he cannot be born educated.”’ 

In the United States, countless studies at both the State and Nationa’ 
level have shown that our educational system is greatly underfinanced. 
Yet, no major action has been taken to correct this situation. Gross 
financial restrictions have persisted despite the fact that each turn of 
events shows us more clearly that education is of mounting importance 
to the economic, military, and human power of our Nation. 

Every effort made to achieve a major breakthrough in financing 
schools is vigorously opposed by a small but vocal minority. 

If the President of the United States, congressional leaders, or any- 
one else suggests that Federal funds be used to help close the gaps in 
our school program, the proposals are bitterly opposed. These groups 
at once attempt to discredit the needs, and loudly shout that educa- 
tion is a State responsibility and that the States can and will do the 
job. 

But when at the State level efforts are made to finance essential 
educational needs, strong opposition is again encountered, often from 
the same organizations, and sometimes from the same individuals who 
oppose Federal support for schools. 

Moreover, when attempts are made at the local level to broaden 
the base of local support for schools, to achieve an equitable assess- 
ment of property, or to increase the tax rate, vigorous opposition is 
again encountered and frequently arises from the same core of op- 
ponents. 

These groups appear to have but one burning motivation—keep 
taxes down. So blinded are they by this slogan that apparently they 
are oblivious to the harm they are causing our Nation. 

One of the most vocal of these groups—the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States—in its efforts to discredit the need for Federal 
support for education during the 85th Congress, has persistently tried 
to statistically whitewash the existing shortage of classrooms. 

The national chamber has also insisted before this Congress that 
the State and local districts are doing the job of adequately financing 
education. 

In testimony before the House General Education Subcommittee 
on May 26, 1958, a spokesman for the national chamber cited the 
records of the Investment Bankers Association to show that— 

School bond sales in the last quarter of 1957 so far exceeded those sold in the 
same quarter of 1956, as to guarantee an even higher rate of school construction 
in 1958-59 * * *, 

In the first 4 months of 1958, school bond sales have continued at this high 
level, with February bond sales of $292 million setting a new high for any month 
in history * * *. 

Citizen interest in education was sharply accelerated through the advent of the 
satellites last fall. This concern about quality of instruction combined with the 
evidence of continuing local, State, and private school construction effort fully 
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justified the administration’s dropping last year’s request for Federal grants for 
school building. 

The fallacy of the chamber’s argument in this case is in the use of 
incomplete data. The statistics on school bond sales are valid—in 
recent months the sale of school bonds has been high. But trends in 
school bond sales are one of the “trailing” rather than one of the 
“leading”’ indicators of conditions in school finance. There is a con- 
siderable lag—frequently as much as a year or more—from the time 
many school bonds are approved by the voters until the same bonds 
are sold on the bond market. Thus, trends in the approval of school 
bonds are “leading” indicators of classroom construction in the future 
since these trends indicate the current amount of money voters are 
either willing or able to spend on school construction in the coming 
months. 

An examination of trends in the value of school bonds voted upon 
and approved in bond referendums shows current trends in bond ap- 
proval to be diametrically opposite the trend in bond sales presented 
by the chamber. 

Judging from trends in the value of school bonds voted upon and 
approved recently, the American people have been far more influ- 
enced by the economic recession than by the challenge of sputnik. 

In the first 6 months of the postsputnik era—November 1957 
through April 1958—$687.9 million worth of school bonds were 
submitted for the approval of American voters. This was $366.5 
million /ess than the $1.05 billion submitted during the comparable 
period 1 year earlier, a decrease of 34.8 percent. Moreover, the 
percentage of bond issues approved by voters dropped from 85.7 
percent by value in the 1956-57 period (November through April) to 
69.4 percent in the comparable 1957-58 period. 

As a result of these two trends, the value of school bonds approved 
by the American voters decreased from $903.1 million in 6 months of 
1956-57 to $477.2 million in the same 6 months of 1957-58, a reduction 
of $425.9 million, or 47.2 percent, in the amount of money being made 
available by local effort for the construction of public elementary 
and secondary schools. 

There is no recession, however, in school-age children. There were 
1,240,000 more pupils enrolled in public elementary and secondary 
schools in 1957-58 than in the previous year, and a further increase 
of about 1,300,000 is expected for 1958-59. 

There is but one conclusion that can be drawn from these data: 
The American people have lost, rather than gained ground in providing 
schools for their children in recent months. 

Statistics alone cannot portray the critical need for the American 
people, through their elected officials and representatives, to commit 
our Nation completely and totally to the necessary task of developing 
an educational system of the quality demanded by our times. If we 
refuse to make such a national commitment we are saying to the world 
that we—a free people with a free economy—are unw ‘ling to make 
the financial effort equal to the educational tasks that confront us. 

The core of the matter is this: Do we recognize that in education 
lies our best, if not our only, basic hope of both meeting the threat of 
Soviet domination and of becoming master rather than servant of our 
material abundance? 
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II. FINANCIAL SUPPORT——BASIC TO IMPROVEMENT 


Basic improvement in American education depends largely upon 
increased financial support. Without such support, the barriers to 
the improvement of education—more and better teachers, sufficient 
instructional equipment, and mor cannot be overcome. 

At present, the financial resources available for the improvement 
of our schools are restricted almost entirely to State and local reve- 
nues. It is particularly appropriate, therefore, that we examine the 
ability of the State and local school systems to meet these needs. 





DRAMATIC POSTWAR GROWTH 


Since World War II, Government expenditures, revenues, and 
debt have expanded almost explosively. State-local governmental 
finance, however, has been under much greater pressures than Federal 
finance. From 1946 to 1957, revenues from State and local sources 
increased 2% times, but State and local debt increased nearly 3% times. 

During the same period, Federal revenues nearly doubled, while the 
Federal debt rose only 5 percent above its 1947 level. 

When we examine these pressures qualitatively, the great growth in 
taxes, spending, and debt becomes readily understandable. State 
and local governments have felt the impact of four panier AS An 
expanding and shifting population; (6) growing prosperity; (¢) huge 
backlogs of public construction born of de ‘pression and ‘war; and 
(d) inflation, which has hit State-local purchases disproportionately 
hard. These factors, far from abating, will exert even more pressure 
on State-local financial resources in vears to come. 

Superimposed on rising prices for goods and personal services is the 
sharply rising cost of money. Interest rates on the huge volume of 
State and local bonds have risen not only absolutely but relatively to 
other interest rates. The yield of high-grade municipal bonds has 
risen from 2 percent in 1951 to 3.3 percent in mid-May 1958. The 
same is true of the types of bonds more typically issued by school 
districts, the A and Baa bonds. Even more rev aling i is the ratio of 
municipal to United States Government bond yields: In 1951, it was 
78 percent; last month it was 103.5 percent. 

In spite of the exemption of State and local bond interest from 
Federal income taxes, State and local governments now have to pay 
higher rates on long-term money than the United States Treasury. 
In other words, the market for “munic ipals’”’ has become so congested, 
if not saturated, that the tax exemption privilege has lost much of its 
effectiveness in holding down interest rates on State and local bonds. 


FUTURE DEMANDS ON STATE-LOCAL FINANCES 


The growth of State-local debt and expenditures shows no signs of 
abating within the next few years (although the current recession may 
force a temporary slowing down). For example, available data on 
construction needed and construction activity make it clear that 
State and local governments are far from working off accumulated 
backlogs, let alone meeting new and expanding requirements. 

Projections of total State and local spending are even less reassuring. 
If, for instance, State-local expenditures continue their $2.8 billion 
average annual rate of increase of the past 5 years, they will rise from 
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$42 billion in 1957 to $65 billion by 1965. Even if the increase were 
to taper off to an average of $2.5 billion annually for the period, the 
total expenditure would reach $62 billion in 1965. 

Whatever affects the aggregate of State-local spending will, of course, 
affect its largest component, namely educational costs. These 
costs—including elementary, secondary, and higher education—repre- 
sent 36 percent of total State and local expenditures. If education 
continues at 36 percent of total State-local expenditures, and State- 
local expenditures total $65 billion, education would require between 
22 and 24 billion dollars in 1965. 

Such an amount seems completely beyond the capability of the 
tax sources now contributing to the support of schools. Indeed, the 
financial plight of our schools is compounded by its present firm 
anchorage to the property tax. The property tax has three weak- 
nesses. First, taxable property represents a declining portion of total 
taxpaying ability. Second, since it is closest to home of all major 
taxes, the property tax is most vulnerable to taxpayer resistance and 
resentment. ‘Third, it is subject to severe political and administra- 
tive handicaps. Yet, in spite of increasing reliance on State aids and 
shared taxes, which now pay about 41 percent of school costs, the 
property tax still bears slightly more than 50 percent of the costs of 
public elementary. and secondary schools. 

School financing difficulties are not resolved when we examine 
State income taxes, sales taxes, and excise taxes. Both educational 
and noneducational claims on these sources are rising rapidly. The 
noneducational claims are given additional impetus by Federal-aid 
programs, such as highways and welfare, which require matching 
funds from State-local sources and thereby shrink the available funds 
for school support. 

Apart from taxing difficulties, a distressingly large number of school 
districts have reached legal indebtedness or millage limits, and in 
many cases cannot legally borrow more money for school purposes 
regardless of the urgency of educational needs. A survey of chief 
State school officers made by the National Education Association, 
shows that hundreds of school districts are at the end of their tether 
on borrowing. Moreover, in many cases these districts have the 
highest concentration of school age population. The following quota- 
tions are a few examples of the replies from the States: 

Alabama: Districts that have reached legal indebtedness of millage limits for 
all practical purposes, 80 percent. 

Florida: Effective July 1, 1958, 70 percent of Florida school districts will have 
reached legal millage limits for all practical purposes. 

Kentucky: Twenty-seven percent of our school districts have reached the legal 
bonded indebtedness, but this 27 percent would perhaps include two-thirds of the 
school population of the State. 

New Jersey: Fifty percent of school districts at bonding limit. The number 
of classrooms New Jersey is able to build is dropping each year because of lack 
of available funds, yet enrollments continue to increase by 40,000 each year. 

Washington: Nineteen percent of school districts, which have responsibility for 
education of 70 percent of States’ school population, have reached legal debt 
limits. 

Although there is no lack of theoretical taxpaying ability to meet 
the school financing problem in some States, the States and localities 
are far from free agents in utilizing this potential. The intricate 
political, economic, and social factors of the various States and locali- 
ties greatly restrict their actual ability to use the tax potential that 
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they theoretically have at their disposal. State and local governing 
bodies are prevented from using tax sources by constitutional and 
statutory provisions that are virtually impossible to change. Their 
administrative sources are limited, and the tendency is, in most 
localities, to choose tax assessors who will keep assessments down. In 
contrast, the Federal Government has vast taxgathering advantages: 
broad geographic jurisdiction, freedom from fear of industrial migra- 
tion, more efficient and better financed tax administration. 

Further, the National Government has greater tax-levying capacity 
and tax-raising power than do the combined 48 States and 100,000 
local taxing units. The Federal Government must put more of this 
taxing power at the disposal of States and localities through wider use 
of Federal supports. 

This is not to say that State and local governments cannot or should 
not increase taxes. The fact is that they have been making a superb 
fiscal effort and that they can and should do even more. But even 
with their utmost efforts, their tax sources simply will not suffice to 
maintain elementary and sec ondary education at its present level of 
quality, let alone raise it to the level of superiority required for carrying 


out urgently needed national policies directed toward economic growth 
and world leadership. 


SHORT-RUN DIFFICULTIES 


The foregoing evidence makes clear that the public educational 
enterprise is dangerously outgrowing its local and State tax base. 
But the impact of the current recession on that tax base is even more 
ominous. State after State is experiencing either actual declines in 
revenue or failure of revenues to reach the estimated levels on the 
basis of which State-local educational and other expenditures have 
been programed. 

One reflection of the restrictive effect of the recession may be found 
in the decreasing volume of school bonds submitted for voter approval 
together with the decreasing percentage of school-bond proposals 
actually approved by voters. ‘These trends were described earlier. 

The impact of the business slump on State and local revenues 
cannot yet be measured on a national basis. However, a scattered 
sampling of the States is cause for concern or even alarm. According 
to reports received by the National Association of Tax Adminis- 
trators, for February 1958 as compared with February 1957, sales 
tax revenues in Michigan were down 5.5 percent; for March 1958 as 
compared with March 1957, sales tax collections were down 2 percent 
in Illinois, down 3 percent in North Carolina, down 2.5 percent in 
Oklahoma, and down 12.4 percent in Tennessee. State expenditure 
programs in each of these States had been based on anticipated 
increases in revenue from this source over the previous year. 

Some other examples of the fiscal reverses being suffered by the 
States are these: (a) Governor Ribicoff, of Connectic ut, ordered a 
10-percent cut in State spending last November. (b) Governor 
Muskie, of Maine, ceded a 3-percent cut in State spending in 
December, mainly because sales-tax collections were falling below 
estimates. (c) Florida reported that its revenues were running $1 
million a month below estimates. (d) In California, collections in 
the last 6 months of the calendar year 1957 were running 2.1 percent 
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below estimates. It is also reported that Alabama, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, South Carolina, and Washington are having to 
make budgetary curtailments because of declining revenues. 

The April 1958 issue of Tax Administrators News, issued by the 
Federation of Tax Administrators, stated: 

A significant change in the sales-tax revenue picture is indicated in statistics 
compiled by FTA for the last 3 months of 1957 and January 1958. * * * Ina 
sizable number of States, statistics for the 4 months show falling sales-tax revenues. 

State and local governments do not have monetary and central 
banking powers to tide them over periods of revenue shortage. 
Essentially, they have to live by the balanced budget rule. But 
many States are being hard put to maintain balanced budgets without 
cutbacks in services. 

The May 1958 issue of State Government, published by the Council 
of State Governments, observed: 

In many States, this year apparently will mark the virtual disappearance of 
general fund balances as a source to balance expanding budgets. 

In a number of cases an actual deficit is foreseen; in others only enough balance 
was expected to serve as a slight hedge against errors in revenue estimates. In 
practically all budget proposals, anticipated revenue falls short of requested 
expenditures, calling for use of general fund surpluses among other measures to 
balance the budget. 

The funds that have been voted by this Congress for programs, 
such as the highway construction program, are greatly increasing 
education’s competition for the limited revenues available to State 
legislatures. To illustrate, the March 1958 issue of State Government, 
in summarizing the 1958 messages made by State governors reported: 

The messages reflected the tremendous highway construction programs under 
way among the States. * * * The Governor of New Jersey reported that his 
State had fully matched ail Federal funds for interstate highways in fiscal 
1956-57—but that in doing so it had been compelled to neglect construction and 
improvement of highways which are the full responsibility of the State. 

Squeezed by the irresistible uptrend in State and local costs on one 
hand and shrinking revenues on the other, the States face several un- 
comfortable necessities: (2) Emergency increases in tax rates; (b) 
cutbacks in capital construction projects or heavier reliance on bor- 
rowing where some of the costs have been financed from current 
revenues; and (c) cutbacks in current services. 

The alternative to such ill-advised policies on the part of State and 
local governments is the immediate initiation of a program of Federal 
support for our Nation’s schools. Without such support, the current 
impact of declining revenues on school finance may have to be ab- 
sorbed in decreased purchases of vitally needed equipment, a worsen- 
ing of the teacher-pupil ratio, and a postponement of essential teacher 
salary adjustments. 

III. IMMEDIATE NEEDS 


Opponents of major increases in school finance insist that “money 
isn’t everything” in the improvement of education. We heartily 
agree with them. If money were everything, it is doubtful that our 
Nation’s public-school system would have produced nearly as much 
economic, military, and human power as it has in the past. 
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The gains that have been made are due to two factors: 

(a) The fiscal strain under which the States and localities have put 
themselves in their efforts to keep up with the demands placed upon 
them by inflationary costs and enrollment increases; and 

(b) The devoted services of American teachers w ho, in effect, have 
paid for much of the present effectiveness of our schools out of their 
own pockets—by giving professional service while they received less 
than professional salaries, 


PROFESSIONAL SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 


The National Edueation Association firmly believes that teaching 
of the quality rightly demanded of the American public schools 
requires a truly professional status for teachers, and that one signifi- 
cant measure of professional status is a professional income. To 
become a teacher, not only must one graduate from college, but he 
should also have unusual intellectual and professional abilities. 
Teaching is in competition with the whole range of professions, and 
with business and industry as well, for the superior minds and per- 
sonalities that alone can be truly effective in the teaching profession. 

We know that many experienced teachers are devoted and dedi- 
cated to teaching, despite low salaries. But it takes a great deal of 
initial dedication for a young person entering college to decide on a 
teaching career when preparation for any one of many other callings 
would enable him to earn considerably higher income throughout 
his life. 

Teaching is one of the few occupations where being a college 
graduate does not seem to pay. A few weeks ago, the Census Bureau 
released figures on 1956 incomes of individuals, according to years of 
schooling. The median income of the college graduates was 94 
percent higher than the median for all persons ‘who had any income. 

Studies show that the typical teacher has a bachelor’s degree and 
has done some work toward a master’s degree. On the other hand, 
the average member of the labor force has not graduated from high 
school. But for years, the average salary of teachers has stayed 
close to the average annual earnings of all employed persons, rather 
than being on a par with college gr aduates or professional workers. 

Information on earnings in various professions is meager. How- 
ever, the 1950 census revealed the following relationships among 
among incomes in selected professions: 


Percent 
The median money income in 1949 of all persons who worked in 17 ! pro- 
fessions other than teaching can be considered as a base of____....----_--- 100 
The census median income for teachers, which included both private-school 
and public school teachers, was far below the median for the 17 professions, 
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1 The 17 professions were: architects, chemists, clergymen, dentists, dietitians, and nutritionists, editors 
and reporters, engineers, foresters and conservationists, lawyers and judges, librarians, natural scientists, 
osteopaths, pharmacists, physicians and surgeons, social and welfare workers, social scientists, and veter- 
inarians. 

When this was done, certain professions ranked far above the median for all17. For example: 


Percent 
Doctors, in relation to the base, represented................................-...-....-- Sealietdhers 187 
In I i A sal ial de bllajn wdc aie inkeeienbis ing Weidepwiaiin innards 150 
a, conics ioeimiratecarians paratannliaerereaiaparen Swede aitikeme inne aeaaaa somes 146 
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We are not proposing to this subcommittee that teachers should be 
paid salaries fully equal to the earnings of independent professional 
practitioners such as physicians. We do propose, however, that the 
average salaries of teachers should at least approach the average 
earnings of all professionals. 

The current average earnings of all professionals is difficult to 
estimate since no precise relationships are available for a year later 
than 1949. Our best estimate is that the median professional income 
represented previously as 100 percent was approximately $7,600 
during the period corresponding to the school year 1957-58. In 
urban and high income areas, of course, the average was higher. 

Compared with this figure, the 1957—58 average salary of the instruc- 
tional personnel of the public elementary and secondary schools was 
estimated at $4,650. In eight States, the average salary was less than 
$3,500. In 19 States, the average salary was less than $4,000. When 
we go beyond averages, we encounter even more distressing figures. 
This past school year, 1 out of 4 classroom teachers received a salary 
of less than $3,500. Even more appalling is the fact that 46,000 
teachers were being paid less than $2,500. 


A PROPOSAL FOR OBTAINING PROFESSIONAL SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers’ salaries will be at about the right level when the success- 
ful and leading citizens of any community encourage their sons and 
daughters to consider teaching among desirable vocational choices. 
But today teaching offers too little in economic returns or professional 
opportunity to recruit the college graduates that we need. 

When we look at teacher-salary policies now in effect, it seems 
clear that three definite steps are needed: 

(a) Starting salaries should be higher. 

(6) There should be greater recognition of the value of advanced 
college preparation. 

(c) Advancement should be more rapid and should continue for a 
longer period. And as a result of these improvements the average 
salaries paid should be competitive with other professional occupations. 

The National Education Association proposes that within 4 years 
the American people bring the average salaries of teachers to a level 
that represents at least 85 percent of the average professional worker’s 
earnings. Such an amount does not approach the income levels of 
independent practitioners who have a long period of intensive prepara- 
tory study and who work independently, without the protection of a 
regular salary or other employment benefits. This amount is certainly 
a reasonable professional basis for the salaries of teachers who work 
for the usual school year; those whose services extend through a full 
-~alendar year should be paid proportionately more. 

To bring teachers’ salaries up to professional levels will require a 
major financial effort that goes well beyond the realistic bounds of 
State and local fiscal resources. 

By tremendous effort, State and local school authorities have 
brought the schools to their present level of support and, during the 
past few years, have been providing an average 6-percent increase 
each year in teachers’ salaries. This increase must be greatly ac- 
celerated if the schools are to succeed in recruiting the teachers they 
must have. 
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To increase salaries significantly, however, without also improving 
many of the conditions surrounding t teaching, would not be enough. 
The reduction of the number of oversize classes and the provision of 
additional personnel is essential if we are to expect professional 
teachers to do a professional job. We are asking too much of today’s 
schools to continue to leave them understaffed. 


PROJECTIONS OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The question arises: How much would the average teacher be 
making under the proposal discussed above? With economic condi- 
tions uncertain, it is hazardous to make predictions, but rough pro- 
jections can be ‘made by carrying past trends forward. On the basis 
of past trends, the average earnings of professional workers and of 
teachers would advance for the next 4 years as shown in projections 
A and B below. If past trends continue, the dollar gap between 
teachers’ salaries and the average professional i income will be greater 
in 1961-62 than it is at present. What we propose, however, is 
salary improvement for teachers of the order shown in projection C. 


Projection 1957-58 1958-59 | 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 


A. Average earnings of professional workers (assum- | 

ing increase at approximately 4 percent a year) _- $7, 600 $7, 920 $8, 235 $8, 565 $8, 900 
B. Average salary of teachers (assuming continued | 

increase of 6 percent a year) ___- : 4, 650 4, 929 | 5, 225 5, 539 | 5, 871 
C. Average salary of teachers, at approximately “85 

percent of average professional earnings, 

reached from present level in 4 equal steps_-_.--| 4, 650 5,375 | 6, 100 6, 825 7, 550 


As discussed earlier, the proposed 85-percent level is a reasonable 
goal to achieve within the next 4 years in view of the present trends 
in remuneration for professional workers. 


IMPROVED PERSONNEL RATIOS 


The American public has not fully realized the effect of the stagger- 
ing load of increased enrollments to be absorbed by the public schools 
in the next few years. Basing the figures on the children already 
born, we know that by 1961-62 merely to keep pupil-teacher ratios 
at their present level we will need an additional 191,000 teaching 
positions. 

3ut we know that the present average class is too large. We propose 
a reduction of the elementary school ratio to 25 pupils per tes cher, 
and the high-school ratio to 20 pupils per teacher. To do this would 
require an additional 283,000 positions. Thus we foresee a total need 
for some 474,000 new positions. 

The source of supply for these thousands of teachers, beyond each 
year’s class of graduates, will be former teachers who left teaching 
for other employment or for homemaking, workers in other occupa- 
tions who originally prepared for teaching, and other college graduates 
who may become qualified through special study and internship. 
Capable persons can be recruited from these ranks but only with the 
proper salary incentives. 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO GROW 


A second question arises: How much would it cost our Nation to pay 
its teachers professional salaries? When we multiply the projected 
salaries by projected staff requirements, the product in dollars seems 
enormous at first. In order to see what is involved in such an esti- 
mate, it is best to examine its components. We can do this by first 
assuming no improvement in pupil-teacher ratios, and no advance in 
teachers’ salaries other than a continuation of the present trend. 
These amounts are shown in projection D; and they would add over 
$2.7 billion to the teachers’ salary budget by 1961-62. 

But such an increase means no real progress; it merely maintains the 
status quo. ‘To raise teachers’ salaries toward professional levels, as 
in projection C, would result in the cost shown in projection E. It 
would call for an additional $2.5 billion beyond projection D by 1961- 
62. 

Recruitment would still be difficult unless teaching conditions were 
improved. To provide salary increases and at the same time reduce 
personnel ratios as proposed, would lead to projection F. This would 
add another $2.1 billion to projection E, and would result in a total 
expenditure for salaries in 1961-62 of $13.6 billion. 


[Unadjusted dollars (in billions)] 








Projection | 1957-58 | 1958-59 | 1950-60 | 1960-61 | 1961-62 
- oom l _ in l 
D. Salary expenditures, assuming present rate of | | 
increase in average salary and maintaining | 
present personnel ratios........................] $6.183 | $6.819 | $7.506 |) $8.190 $8. 928 
E. Salary expenditures, assuming progress toward | 
professional salaries, as in projection C________- 6. 183 | 7. 436 8.763 | 10.091 | 11. 481 


F, Salary expenditures, assuming improved salaries | 
and recommended reduction in pupil-teacher | 
a inikin chit nis amaannahninnt ds tip knndebscwmetined | 6. 183 7. 784 9. 557 11, 502 | 13. 618 


Thus, we see that to make significant progress in the next 4 years 
toward getting the schools on a basis of efficient operation—such as we 
demand and pay for in industrial production—will require raising the 
present $6.2 billion expenditure for teachers’ salaries to approximately 
$13.6 billion, an increase of about 120 percent. It is not impossible, 
although it is difficult. But with the Federal support that the Murray 
bill would provide, substantial progress could be made toward provid- 
ing the needed increases. 


SUPPORT FROM FEDERAL FUNDS 


The Murray bill does not restrict the States and localities in the 
apportionment of funds between salaries and the other two purposes 
for which the funds may be used. In order to project the possible 
use of the Federal funds for salaries, it is assumed for illustration that 
the States might use an average of 65 percent for teachers’ salaries. 
This is the percent relative proportion spent for salaries when State 
and local expenditures for teachers’ salaries and for school construction 
are totaled. Some States might use much more, others much less. 
On the 65 percent assumption, however, we would see that S. 3311 
funds might be related as follows to the projections already given. 
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[Unadjusted dollars (in biliions)] 


kei | filet 


. 65 percent of S. 3311 funds 


Projection 1957-58 | 1958-59 | 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
-|— - 
| 


| | 
| $0. 676 $1. 404 $2. 158 $2. 918 
iH AS a percent of the additional amount needed to | | 
realize projection E, thus improving salaries | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 





Percent 
but not personnel rz itios ee 109 6 111.7 113.5 114.3 
I, As a percent of the additional amount needed to | 
realize projection F, thus improving both sala- | | 
ries and personnel ratios... .....-.-.----- ae eae 70.1 | 68. 5 65.2 62.2 
| | 





We cannot overemphasize the fact that the States will use S. 3311 
funds in the ways that seem most appropriate to them. But on the 
assumption stated above, the funds S. 3311 would provide would be 
enough to finance the proposed raising of teachers’ salaries toward 
professional levels. It would come within two-thirds of being enough 
both to raise the salaries as indicated and also to reduce personnel 
ratios. These improvements would go far toward making it possible 
for the schools to provide high grade professional service to the youth 
of America. 

Further study and analysis are required of this proposed concept of 
defining a professional salary level in terms of incomes received by 
workers in certain other professional occupations. The application 
of the concept to the development of State and local salary schedules 
would raise many problems, but they should not be insoluble. It 
should be emphasized that to maintain a professional national average 
for all teachers, many States and communities would inevitably estab- 
lish schedules that would provide average salaries much higher than 
the national average. Local standards and economic levels would be 
operative as at present. 

As an immediate goal, therefore, we think of 85 percent of the 
average earnings of all professional workers as a reasonable and indeed 
a necessary start toward a professional salary level for teachers. 


ADEQUATE CLASSROOMS FOR ALL STUDENTS 


Despite the best efforts of citizens as taxpayers at the State and 
local levels for several years, we have made only small inroads on 
eliminating our critical classroom shortage. This shortage remains 
one of the most urgent unmet needs in public education. 

On the basis of information from the State education agencies, the 
United States Office of Education has estimated that in the tall of 
1957 there was a need for 142,300 rooms, and that 70,500 instruction 
rooms were scheduled for completion in 1957-58. From the same 
source of information, the Office of Education further estimated that 
between the fall of 1957 and the fall of 1958, additional needs will 
develop for 61,000 instructional rooms. This additional need will 
result from an increase of about 1.3 million pupils enrolled in public 
schools and from the abandonment of 16,000 classrooms because of 
obsolescence or destruction. If the 70,500 instruction rooms scheduled 
for completion in 1957-58 are actually completed, the projected short- 
age of instruction rooms by Se ptember will be approximately 133,000, 
or only slightly less than in the fall of 1957. 

At the current rate of classroom construction, State and local 
school systems are doing little more than whittling away at the back- 
log of needed classrooms. At the present rate of backlog reduction 
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many pupils who will enter inadequate and crowded primary grade 
classrooms for half-day sessions next fall will have been graduated 
from high school and will be enrolled in college before the primary 
grade rooms to which they are now rightfully entitled are constructed. 

The National Education Association proposes that the Congress 
enact a bold program to assist the States and local districts in com- 
pletely eliminating the existing backlog of classrooms within a period 
of 4 years and, in addition, to construct a substantial number of 
classrooms to permit reduction in class size. The funds provided in 
the Murray bill would enable the States and local districts to do just 
that. Again, it is assumed that the States would allocate to school 
construction about the same proportion of the funds they would 
receive under the Murray bill as they are allocating to school con- 
struction in their present budgets. 


APPROPRIATE INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


There is still another major unmet need facing American education. 
It could almost be termed the forgotten need, for we seldom hear it 
mentioned and rarely see statistics to show that it even exists. It is 
the need for basic instructional equipment. This deficiency restricts 
the effectiveness of even our best teachers. 

The statistics of classroom construction do not reflect the lack of 
basic instructional equipment in these same classrooms. In recent 
years, an increasing number of school districts have approached their 
legal indebtedness limits, and at the same time they have continued 
to face never-ending enrollment increases. The great pressure on the 
schools to put a roof over the heads of all children has often prevented 
the adequate equipping of the classrooms that have been constructed. 

Although statistics on the extent of basic instructional equipment 
shortages are extremely limited, the available data show huge gaps 
between equipment needed and equipment available. 

To illustrate: The Research Division of the National Education 
Association recently made a nationwide survey of needs for basic 
instructional equipment related to the teaching of science and math- 
ematics. Inquiries were sent to a sampling of over 5,000 secondary 
schools. 

The secondary-school principals reported in the sample survey 
estimated that their science laboratories needed approximately $5 
million worth of equipment and apparatus. At this rate, the present 
national need for science laboratory equipment and apparatus is at 
least. $90 million. 

Over 50 percent of all the schools reporting did not have such 
a fundamental facility as direct current in the physics laboratory. 
Over 85 percent of the secondary schools reporting did not have 
a calculator available for mathematics instruction. Only 1 secondary 
school in 5 had a graph board in all its mathematics classrooms, and 
almost 40 percent did not have such an essential item of equipment in 
any mathematics classroom. Moreover, the principals reported that, 
on the average, only 57 cents per se condary school student was being 
spent for supplies and consumable materials such as test tubes, 
chemicals, and glass tubing used in science classes. The Murray 
bill would provide funds for the elimination of these and similar 
shortages of instructional equipment. 
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IV. WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


As we have pointed out, the American people face three major 
problems in improving their systems of public education: More and 
better teachers, more classrooms, and sufficient instructional equip- 
ment. 

The unmet needs in these areas constitute our most pressing educa- 
tional responsibilities to our children, and in turn, to our national 
welfare. Unless these barriers are removed, all the current discussion 
and debate will not improve either the quality or effectiveness of our 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Our Nation cannot meet the needs of 20th century education with 
19th century financing. There must be a major breakthrough to a 
higher and more adequate level of school finance. Such an advance 
is absolutely necessary if our system of free public schools is to serve 
our Nation effectively now and in the tints. The breakthrough 
cannot be accomplished—the Raccliex: base cannot be sufficiently 
broadened—without utilizing the tax collecting machinery of the 
Federal Government. Without Federal support there is no way to 
provide revenue in sufficient quantity to educate our Nation’s chil- 
dren properly. Bold and forthright measures are required. Piece- 
meal approaches will not do the job. 

The National Education Association believes that a program of 
Federal financial support of at least the magnitude of the Murray 
bill, S. 3311, which is now before this subcommittee, is needed to 
meet the Nation’s long-range problems of financing public elementary 
and secondary schools. I wish to make it cleat however, that the 
Murray bill is not in any way a substitute Sataataal for college scholar- 
ship proposals or related measures before this subcommittee. The 
Murray bill is quite different. It is designed to undergird and 
strengthen the basic financial structure of public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

The Murray bill calls upon the Congress to allot to the States for 
distribution to local school districts an amount equal to at least $25 
per school-age child, rising over a period of 4 years to at least $100 per 
child, to be used either for construction and basic instruction equip- 
ment or for supplementing the salaries of teachers in public elementary 
and secondary schools. If the Murray bill is enacted into law by the 
2d session of the 85th Congress, allotments of $25 per child of school 
age (5 to 17 years) would “be available for the school year 1958-59. 
The allotments would increase to $50 in 1959-60, to $75 in 1960-61, and 
to $100 in 1961-62. The total allocation for the continental United 
States would be approximately $1.04 billion in 1958-59 and increase 
to $4.5 billion in 1961-62. Exhibit 1 shows estimates of the allotment 
each State would receive under the Murray bill. 

The most important aspect of the proposal is that it would permit 
the State and local school systems maximum discretion in how and 
for what the Federal allocations would be spent. The only limitation 
which the Murray bill would place upon the Federal funds distributed 
to State education agencies would be that the funds be spent for three 
purposes: (a) Salaries of teachers, (b) basic instructional equipment, 
and (c) construction of classrooms and related school facilities. The 
States would have complete freedom to apportion the funds they would 
receive among these three categories. 
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Because of State discretion over the funds they would receive under 
the Murray bill, it is impossible to predict the items for which specific 
amounts would be expended. 

It might be reasonable to assume, as we stated earlier, that on the 
average, the Federal funds received by the States would be expended 
in approximately the same ratio between salaries of instructional staff 
members and classroom construction as the State and local school 
systems are now expending for instructional staff salaries and capital 
outlay. 

Some States, of course, might use a different ratio. Since informa- 
tion is not available on expenditures for instructional equipment, it 
might be assumed rather arbitrarily that 5 percent of the Federal 
allotment to the States would be spent for the purchase of basic 
instructional equipment. 

On the basis of these 2 assumptions, 65 percent of the funds 
allocated to the State education agencies would be expended to in- 
crease teac hers’ salaries, 30 percent would be spe nt for the construc 
tion of classrooms, and 5 percent would be spent for the purchase of 
basic instructional equipment. 

Exhibit 2 shows the expenditures for the 3 categories based on 
the assumed percentages. The data shown in the exhibit are not a 
forecast of how States would spend their allocations, or a prescription 
of how they should spend them; these data are merely examples of 
what the funds could purchase. 

Some interesting comparisons may be made by using the data in 
exhibit 2. For example, school construction expenditures for the 
4-year period would total $3.303 billion. This amount would finance 
approximately 83,000 classrooms at a cost of $40,000 each.2 These 
classrooms, added to the present rate of classroom construction, would 
be sufficient to eliminate the existing backlog of urgently needed class- 
rooms (as reported by the State education agencies to the United States 
Office of Education in the fall of 1957) and also by the fall of 1962 to 
have under construction a substantial number of classrooms to help 
reduce the average class size to a more desirable level. 

Exhibit 2 shows that a total of $551 million could be provided for 
basic instructional equipment during the first 4 years of the proposed 
program. The funds made available for basic equipment could begin 
in the first year of the program at $52 million (about $1.50 per pupil) 

and increase to $225 million (about $6 per pupil) during the fourth 
year of the program. These funds would go a long way toward pro- 
viding teachers with the classroom equipment that they need. To 
illustrate, funds could be used for items needed in science laboratories 
such as microscopes, balances, and photoelectric cells. Funds could 
also be used to purchase audiovisual and similar equipment. 

Exhibit 2 illustrates the third and perhaps the most important way 
that funds provided by S. 3311 would strengthen the educational 
program of the Nation—it would raise teachers’ salaries. The re- 
search division of the NEA estimates that the average salary cur- 
rently (1957-58) being paid to the school instructional personnel is 
about $4,650 for the school year. 

Exhibit 2 shows that it is reasonable to expect that during the first 
year that S. 3311 would be in operation an additional $676 million 


2 Cost of classroom ($40,000) includes auxiliary facilities, purchase and preparation of site, furniture, 
equipment, and other costs. 
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would be paid to the teachers of the Nation. This sum would be 
sufficient to provide an average salary increase of about $500 for 
teachers and other professional staff members in public elementary 
and secondary schools. 

If the present pupil-teacher-staff ratio were to remain constant over 
the first 4 years that the proposed program would be in operation, the 
allocations could boost the average salaries of teachers by an addi- 
tional $500 each year for the 4 years; however, we propose that 
additional teachers be employed to ‘reduce pupil- teacher ratios. 

As we have indicated previously, increases from present sources 
have done little more than keep pace with rising prices. This Federal 
support would permit more effective competition by schools in the 
enlistment and retention of high-quality personnel. 

It should be emphasized that the Murray bill is designed to provide 
financial support to and at the same time strengthen State and local 
control of education; therefore, the precise distribution of expenditures 
among the three broad categories for which Federal funds would be 
made available is for the State and local school systems to determine 
in light of their particular needs. Persons who have faith and confi- 
dence in the American tradition of State and local control of education 
should find no difficulty in supporting the Murray bill. 

The National Education Association heartily endorses S. 3311 and 
urges its enactment by the Congress. ‘Ine association believes that 
the measures included in this bill represent the minimum steps required 
to strengthen public education at this time. The Federal support for 
education provided in S. 3311 is neither charity nor usurpation of 
State and local responsibilities. Such support is essential to the 
maintenance of the Nation’s security, welfare, and economic growth 
for which the Congress is directly responsible. 

(Exhibits 1 and 2 follow:) 
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Exuisit 1.—Estimated amount that S. 3311 would allot to States to be used for 
teachers salaries, classroom construction, and basic instructional equipment 


























[In thousands] 
Estimated | 1958 allot- | 1959 allot- | 1960 allot- | 1961 allot- 
number of | ments $25 — $50 | ments $75 | ments $100 
State children per esti- esti- per esti- r esti- 

5-17 years |mated child ante child uated child) jmated child 

in 1956 5-17 years | 5-17 years | 5-17 years | 5-17 years 

in 1958! | in 1950! | in 1060! | in 1961! 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
ee ere Ok ge teen renee enerretaerntnctmmoin 

Continental United States_.........- 38, 682 | $1, 044, 850 | es $2, 155, 950 | $3, 316, 950 | § +, 4 488, 400 
Bieta. oii cies dd ckies 850 22, 987 | 47, 431 | 72, 973 98, 745 
PE in pictnichaececmonpwinminchpe atlas tial 279 7, 523 | 15, 523 23, 882 | 32, 316 
Ba a eh pa eecisels | 468 12, 643 26, 087 | 40, 135 54, 310 
SESE RESETS re aS 2, 894 78, 155 161, 265 248, 108 335, 732 
a  eenainal 379 10, 240 | 21, 128 | 32, 506 | 43, 986 
SUNN h a Sid dkdkon -ceedotintccuesscacel 471 12, 747 26, 303 40, 467 | 54, 759 
I Sin nnn. Denttdhhssekarimestos 91 5, 174 | 7, 961 | 10, 772 
135 ; 657 | 7, 546 11, 609 15, 709 
838 22, 673 | 46, 784 | 71, 978 | 97, 398 
986 26, 644 | 54, 977 | 84, 582 114, 454 
165 4, 493 | 9, 271 | 14, 263 19, 300 
2, 031 54, 855 | 113, 187 174, 140 235, 641 
1, 032 | 27, 897 57, 564 88, 563 119, 840 
635 17, 136 35, 358 54, 398 73, 610 
474 12, 852 26, 518 40, 798 55, 207 
787 21, 210 | 43, 766 67, 334 | 91, 115 
III, 1 ccrerueseutbabestnlipelaing erdnnes teenie eget 795 21, 524 | 44, 413 68, 329 92, 461 
a tan cme bial eidiimenel heinidtheiadeeneedl 218 5, 851 | 12, 073 | 18, 575 | 25, 135 
PN it th binteb lah ncinichscirh chalcniccyichalelivtinitewnileins 651 17, 553 36, 220 | 55, 725 75, 405 
EEE eee 1, 007 27, 166 56, 055 | 86, 241 116, 698 
Sb Seka tehentcetcsbucbesianesen 1, 784 48, 168 99, 389 152, 911 206, 915 
DR ci sakin Scatdehuads Chvmnshd scnsde 774 20, 897 | 43, 119 | 66, 339 89, 768 
I vest acncheoniarieinetinndeianasanineiee 603 16, 300 | 33, 633 51, 744 70, 019 
dhe hc cablewc qed ednnuiedanndbeehne 907 24, 449 50, 449 77,617 105, 029 
I steherssh arrest necmmniowinloun igi teniesieciniee 161 4, 388 9, 055 13, 931 18, 851 
IIR D0 ha 8 Sool on lak ctwtnscadecd 320 8, 672 17, 894 27, 531 37, 254 
I iiemaduntne¢iaunspachennguncngbhs 56 1, 463 3, 018 4, 644 6, 284 
I cei no Scviciin dinienneatuiaiannegnee 125 3, 343 6, 899 10, 614 14, 363 
i nsiorinebiothins obeesiininoneparineiaaninianoe 1,153 31, 136 64, 247 98, 845 133, 754 
New Mexico 230 6, 165 12, 720 19, 570 26, 482 
New York 3, 267 88, 290 182, 178 280, 282 379, 270 
North Carolina.-- 1,172 31, 659 65, 325 100, 504 135, 999 
North Dakota 164 4, 388 9, 055 13, 931 18, 851 
BN ctnagaicdvn nie 2, 049 55, 377 114, 265 175, 798 237, 885 
Oklahoma 541 14, 628 30, 183 46, 437 62, 838 
TE nist iemsnenryqutenpiiip germs sibs 400 10, 762 22, 206 34, 165 46, 231 
RS eS a 2, 384 64, 363 132, 806 204, 324 276, 485 
sina nlirandinniaiinkel iain gen 174 4, 702 9, 702 14, 926 20, 198 
I niet ccc lovin caltacitenghineeteaeiasn 667 17, 971 37, 082 57, 052 77, 200 
I tihnccldchicwnsdinGiinntiimwie misled 169 4, 597 , 486 14, 595 19, 749 
a eis 869 23, 509 48, 509 74, 631 100, 989 
i nticctontinngeadtgeiennitdcusekaninne 2, 218 59, 870 123, 536 190, 061 257, 185 
SIT 2... aac hiebaninbumnbspabeninhiunen 224 6, 060 12, 505 19, 238 26, 033 
itt nic crear de tharaptiteoteahielbaneses 89 2, 403 4, 959 7, 629 10, 323 
a Fab icine aiseepeiersetnaraeeneiisietasiindoinie 900 24, 345 50, 234 77, 285 104, 580 
III scntnccnimesianinaiahinitinedinnetmamientetie 615 16, 613 34, 280 52, 739 71, 366 
SE I Ss cxchc triceseeteteints ninlieiiniagectvwonkion 525 14, 210 29, 321 45, 111 61, 042 
oo a a ele cence seein 879 23, 718 48, 940 75, 295 101, 887 

EE Rennichinnentenetninibaspeuansend 77 2, 090 4,312 6, 634 8, 97 





1 The estimated total number of children 5-17 years used in calculating allotments is based on the assump- 
tion that the fertility level of 1950-53 continues until 1965. The distribution of children 5-17 years by States 
is based on the ~— that the number in each State was of total in the continental United States in 1956 


as given in col. 2 
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ExuiBit 2.—Amount that S. 3311 would provide for salaries, construction, and 
equipment on the assumption that States would apportion Federal allotments in 
approximately the current ratio of expenditures for these items 

















Amounts which total allotment Amounts given in columns 3, 4, 
Repose would provide for ! and 5, expressed in unit measures 
tota papeaiinsnsaiaeeitientth Maidiiecalanteataametins 
allotment | 
for con- Increase in 
Year tinental Salary, Construc- | Basic in- Average | Number of! per pupil 
United professional) tion (30 | structional| increase | additional | expendi- 
States (in staff (65 | percent) | equipment | in salaries | classrooms | tures for 
billions) percent) |(inmillions)| (5 percent) per | (at $40,000 | basic in- 
(in millions) \(inmillions)} teacher? | each) # structional 
equipment‘ 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
| ree herr nr 
a $1. 04 $676 $312 | $52 | $504 | 7, 800 | $1. 50 
PD isriteesinnumns | 2. 16 | 1, 404 648 | 108 1,010 16, 200 3.00 
1960-61__.._..-.-- 3. 32 2, 158 | 996 | 166 1, 504 | 24, 900 4.47 
PE iiiviwnnced 4.49 | 2,918 1, 347 225 1, 990 | 33, 700 5.97 
AND coe. 11.01 7, 156 | 3, 303 | SEN cc ccaensculy, , SEU Rea ees 
| | | 




















1 The amounts in cols. 3 through 8 are not a forecast or prescription of expenditures if 8. 3311 were to be 
enacted; they are merely examples of what the allotment of Federal funds could buy. The 1953-54 ratio of 
expenditures for salary of instructional staff to expenditures for capital outlay (which included school con- 
struction, basic instructional equipment, and other items) was approximately 2 to 1. 

2 Data adjusted to allow for additional teachers required because of increases in enrollment on the basis of 
the same pupil-teacher ratio as existed separately for public elementary and secondary schools in 1957-58. 

3 Cost of classroom ($40,000) includes cost of auxiliary facilities, purchase and preparation of site, furniture, 
equipment, and other costs. 


4 Data adjusted for increases in enrollment. Basic instructional equipment costs would go primarily to 
provide equipment needed by older schools rather than new schools. 


Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your excellent state- 
ment. I cannot find words adequate to express my commendation. 
You have covered the whole area of problems connected with this 
proposed legislation, and it will be very helpful to the committee. 

We want to thank you very much for your fine statement. 

Dr. Gincer. Both personally and on behalf of NEA I would like 
to thank this committee for listening to this rather long report. We 
feel that in order to cover this subject adequately, it must be pre- 
sented more in detail than just a simple statement. We have tried 
to make this as adequate as we could. 

We would like to volunteer any additional help or aid that you would 
like to have. 

Senator Murray. We would be very glad to contact you. I cannot 
see any conflict between this proposed legislation and the legislation 
proposed in the Smith-Hill bill. It seems to me that they are both 
entirely proper. It seems to me that this legislation is basic to the 
full coverage of the field of education in the United States. 

Dr. GinGer. Yes, sir. That is our feeling. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 

The subcommittee will hold its next session a week from next 
Tuesday in this room at 10 a. m. 

(Thereupon at 11:40 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Tuesday, July 1, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 1, 1958 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBLic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, the Capitol, Senator James E. Murray 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Murray (presiding). 

Also present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk, and Roy E. James, 
assistant chief clerk. 

Senator Murray. The hearing will come to order, please. 

This is a continuation of the hearings on Senate bill 3311. 

Dr. ne I. Sperber, assistant superintendent of schools of West- 
field, N. J., will be the first witness. We welcome you here this 
morning Doctor. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Sperrer. Yes; I do, Senator. 

Senator Murray. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT I. SPERBER, ADMINISTRATIVE AS- 
SISTANT TO SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, WESTFIELD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WESTFIELD, N. J. 


Mr. Sperser. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
come before you today to present objective data which proves con- 
clusively that we can have Federal financial support for education 
without Federal control. Year after year, as Federal support bills 
are introduced in the Congress, persons and organizations appear be- 
fore congressional committees insisting that such legislation will lead 
to Federal domination of our school systems. 

About 2 year ago, under the direction of Prof. John K. Norton of 
Teachers College, “Columbia U niversity, I set out to test objectively 
the validity of the Federal control charge. 

To accomplish this task, I decided to study a major Federal support 
to education program in existence; analyze the law for potential con- 
trol factors; and, as a result of examining the responses of local school 
administrators to these potential control situations, determine whether 
Federal control actually accompanied the granting of Federal moneys. 
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STUDY OF PUBLIC LAW 874 


I chose as the subject for the study, Public Law 874, which for 6 
years had been providing Federal funds for maintaining and operating 
schools in districts throughout the United States that were impacted 
by Federal activities in their areas such as defense plants or military 
bases. That Public Law 874 is a major Federal support program is 
supported by the fact that the 3,300 federally affected districts which 
receive funds under its provisions are responsible for the education of 
more than 7 million children, or over one-fifth of the students being 
educated in the public schools throughout the United States today. 

Possible areas for control in Public Law 874 were identified and 
incorporated in a questionnaire which was sent to 718 school districts 
in continental United States and the outlying areas receiving Federal 
funds under the law, or roughly a 25 percent regional sampling. Of 
this number, 500 were returned—a 69.6 percent return—by a chosen 
cutoff date. 

MAJOR RESULTS OF STUDY 


What were the major results of this study? First and foremost, 
484 school officials of the 489 who replied, or 99 percent, stated that 
section 7 (a) of Public Law 874 which prohibited— 
any direction, supervision or control over the personnel, curriculum, or program 
of instruction of any school or school system— 
had been completely complied with by the United States Commissioner 
of Education, his representatives, and other United States depart- 
ments connected with the administration of this law. 


The following statements of school officials gave emphatic support 
to these overwhelming findings. 


If * * * Public Law 874 is continued to be administered as free from Federal 
control over personnel, policies of the school board, curriculum, and programs of 
instruction as it has in the past, then I believe we need have no fear that control 
of the schools will in any way pass from local control by the people. 


A superintendent of another school district made an equally positive 


statement about the lack ot Federal control involved in administering 
Public Law 874. 


At no time has there been any evidence of an attempt to control the policies’ 
curriculum, or personnel of this district by any Federal officer in connection with 
this aid. In making this statement I would include all officers of the United 
States Office of Education from the Commissioner down to the field representa- 


tives, as well as the officer of the many other agencies we must contact in forming 
the application. 


SECOND MAJOR FINDING 


A second major finding, expressed by 176 out of 485 respondents— 
36.2 percent—was that local citizen financial support for their schools 
had either remained just as vigorous or had increased as a result of 
receiving this aid. 

Another 289 school officials—59.6 percent—responding to the same 
sore stated that there had been no effect on the pattern of local 

nancial support. Thus, in 95.8 percent of the local districts there 
was no evidence of slackened local effort as a result of receiving this 
aid. These results offer evidence that refutes the charge that the 
receipt of Federal aid makes local citizens less willing to support their 
own schools from local tax sources. 
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A superintendent for one school district said: 


The people in my town have seen what a little extra money can do for their 


children—as a result they are more willing to vote extra taxes and vote all the 
bonds the law will allow. 





THIRD MAJOR FINDING 


A third major finding of the study showed that one could place the 
power to review applications and conduct field examinations in the 
hands of Federal employees of the United States Office of Education 
without it leading to Federal control over local school districts. 

Replies of 480 out of 486 local school administrators—98.8 percent— 
gave emphatic evidence that the Division of School Assistance in 
federally affected areas had not abused the review power. 

A chief of the division of budgets in a large school district expressed 
the feelings of the vast majority of respondents on this point when he 
stated— 


Audits have been made on a highly professional basis with only examination of 
survey blanks made. 


Another school official stated: 


I have found “reviews’’ by men in the field to be helpful * * * problems can 
be clarified on the spot. 

A fourth major finding was the unanimous agreement of 416 school 
administrators that the United States Commissioner of Education 
had never abused discretionary powers given to him by the provisions 
of the law. 

A fifth major finding of the study was that the use of noneducational 
agencies by the United States Commissioner of Education in carrying 
out the Public Law 874 program had not led to Federal control over 
local school districts. This result was expressed by 484 out of 488 
respondents—99.2 percent. 

Why has Public Law 874 not resulted in Federal control? In light 
of these findings, why had the administration of this law not led to 
Federal control? 


REASONS FOR NO FEDERAL CONTROL 


Three major factors seem to be responsible. First, a considerable 
amount of time and thought went into the construction of Public 
Law 874. During this time adequate safeguards against the possi- 
bility of Federal control accompanying this legislation were devised. 

A second factor in the absence of Federal control in Public Law 
874 can be traced to the fact that most of the Federal and regional 
representatives administering the program were former local school 
administrators, or individuals who had prior professional experience 
in education. This background made them sensitive to any semblance 
of Federal control over local educational institutions. 

Finally, one must realize that the greatest single weapon against 
Federal control of education is the resistance of the American people. 
Their sensitivity on this issue has been built up to the point of critical 
awareness that would make Federal officials who administer Public 
Law 874 virtually “jump” at the suggestion that the administration 
of the law carried with it one iota of control. 
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CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM STUDY 


What major conclusion can be drawn from this study? The primary 
conclusion to be drawn from these objective data is that when Federal 
support legislation is carefully conceived in terms of adequate safe- 
guards against Federal control, and when Federal officials administer- 
ing the program are sensitive to the feelings of the American people 
regarding Federal control of education, then control is not likely to 
occur. 

This study offers the Congress and the American people some 
objective data rather than mere opinion by which to judge the issue 
of whether or not Federal control must accompany Federal support 
for education legislation. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the 
privilege of appearing before you. I sincerely hope that the informa- 
tion that I have presented will be helpful. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. Your statement I am 
sure will be valued by the committee in considering the problems that 
are before us. You have given us statistics which are very important 
and wholly overcome any idea that Federal control will take place if 
the legislation is passed. 

I thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Sperser. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Murray. The other witness who was to appear this morn- 
ing will not be here so this concludes the hearing today. 

Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon at 10:10 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. Wednesday, July 16, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 16, 1958 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON LaBor anpD PusLic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met ai 10:10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 
F—53, the Capitol, Senator James E. Murray (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Murray (presiding). 

Also present: Stuart E. McClure, chief clerk, and Roy E. James, 
assistant chief clerk. 

Senator Murray. The hearing will come to order, please. 

This morning the Subcommittee on Education will hold further 
hearings on S. 3311, which would authorize financial aid to State and 
local communities for school room construction and teacher salaries. 

Spokesmen for the National Education Association have expressed 
to the subcommitttee their strong support for this bill. Today we 
are going to hear from the chamber of commerce and the Farm Bureau, 
who oppose it. 

Dr. Edgar Lee Dessen will speak for the chamber. John C. Datt 
will speak for the Farm Bureau, of which he is assistant executive 
director. 

LETTERS RECEIVED BY SUBCOMMITTEE 


Before we begin today’s testimony I want to make a part of the 
record letters | have received from organizations which urge passage 
of S. 3311. They are as follows: 

AMVETS, John R. Holden, national legislative director. (See. 
p. 84.) 

American Parents Committee, Inc., George J. Hecht, chairman. 
(See. p. 83.) 

AFL-CIO, Andrew J. Biemiller, director, department of legislation. 
(See. p. 84.) 

National Farmers Union, Reuben Johnson, coordinator of legisla- 
tive services. (See. p. 82.) 

National Association of Social Workers, Inc., Rudolph T. Danstedt. 
(See. p. 81.) 

I understand that some organizations which oppose the bill are 
submitting statements, which will also be made part of the record. 

Now, who is the first witness, Dr. Dessen or Mr. Lynn? 

Dr. Dessen, are you prepared to speak? 

Dr. Dussrun. Yes, Senator, I am. 

Senator Murray. You have a prepared statement? 

Dr. Dressen. Yes, I have. Would you like me to begin now? 

Senator Murray. You may begin. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. EDGAR LEE DESSEN, MEMBER, EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE; AC- 
COMPANIED BY DR. JOHN R. MILES, MANAGER, EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AND 
JOHN HARMON, ASSISTANT MANAGER, EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT, UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Dr. Dressren. I am Dr. Edgar Lee Dessen, a physician and radiolo- 
gist in Hazleton, Pa. In addition to being a member of the education 
committee of the national chamber for the past 2 years, I was president 
of the Greater Hazleton Chamber of Commerce for 3 years. I am a 
director of several business and banking firms. 

Since I am presenting the national chamber’s views on school legis- 
lation, I believe that the committee would like to know that I have 
constantly concerned myself about the education as well as the health 
of our community and am a director of the Hazleton City School 
Board. 

I would like to introduce on my right, Dr. John R. Miles, the 
manager of the education department. And on my left Mr. John 
Harmon, assistant manager, who will assist me with any figures that 
might be necessary. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States represents the 
consensus of business thinking of more than 3,400 chambers of 
commerce and trade associations. In the field of education, it has 
stimulated the creation of committees on education in over 2,000 local 
and State chambers of commerce. 


POLICY OF CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Delegates from these local and State organizations have, by 
unanimous vote at our annual meetings in 1957 and 1958, created 
the policies on education of the national chamber. These policies 
state clearly the chamber’s belief that public education is and should 
continue to be a State and local responsibility. 

We are pleased to have this opportunity to present our views on 
S. 3311 (Murray, Democrat of Montana) which proposes Federal 
assistance to the States to finance the construction of public schools 
and the payment of teacher salaries. 

We do not believe that assistance of the type proposed is either 
necessary or desirable, but rather that it would have consequences 
actually of great detriment to America’s future. 

In discussing proposals for Federal assistance in school construction 
before the Congress a year ago, we similarly opposed the enactment of 
the temporary Federal assistance programs which were subsequently 
rejected by the House of Representatives. 

All of the logic and statistics introduced by the national chamber at 
that time are equally pertinent today. We wish, however, to bring 
up to date certain figures in our 1957 testimony and in our more recent 
testimony before the House General Education Subcommittee of 
May 26, 1958. These new figures but reconfirm, with even greater 
emphasis, our conclusion that Federal intervention in the construction 
of schools in the 48-State school systems is neither necessary nor 
desirable. 
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VOLUME OF SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


This is indicated by the volume of school construction completed 
as anticipated in the year 1957 and by the increasing number of school 
bonds that have been sold in the latter quarter of 1957 and the first 
6 months of 1958. 

Classrooms completed in the school year 1956-57 totaled 68,800 
as was predicted by the United States Office of Education. This 
agency predicts that 70,500 will be completed in 1957-58. 

Senator Murray. Does that mean 70,500 additional? 

Dr. Drssen. Yes, sir; 70,500 additional classrooms. 

In confirmation of this prediction, the records of the Investment 
Bankers Association show that school bond sales in the last quarter of 
1957 so far exceeded those sold in the same quarter of 1956, as to 
guarantee an even higher rate of school construction in 1958-59. 

In the last quarter of 1956, the total of school bonds sold for ele- 
mentary and secondary school construction—according to the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association—amounted to $438 million. In the final 
quarter of 1957, these sales totaled $582 million, or $144 million more 
than in the last quarter of 1956. 

In the first 6 months of 1958, school bond sales have continued at 
this high level. February bond sales of $293 million set a new high for 
any month in history. Sales in May and June 1958, exceeded those 
of the same months in 1957. School bond sales in the first 6 months of 
1958 totaled $1,300,596,000 compared to $1,243,967,000 in the first 
6 months of 1957. 


CONTINUED HIGH RATE OF SCHOOL BOND SALES 


Permit me to call your attention to the fact also that the voters in 
the first 6 months of 1958 approved almost exactly the same per- 
centage, by value, of bonds proposed to them as they did in 1957. 
They approved in June 1958, 94 percent of the bonds proposed, and 
for the first 6 months 76.7 percent of all those submitted to the voters. 

In the first 6 months of 1957, they likewise approved 77.5 percent 
of all those submitted to them. 

Documentation for this continued high rate of sale of bonds as well 
as approval of further bond sales was forwarded to this committee 
today in a statement by the Investment Bankers Association. 


CONCERN WITH QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 


This increasing effort on the part of communities and States to 
build schools has been accompanied recently by much discussion about 
the curriculum and the quality of instruction within our schools. 
Citizen interest in education was sharply accelerated through the 
advent of the satellites last fall. 

This concern about the quality of instruction combined with the 
evidence of continuing local, State, and private school construction 
effort fully justifies the administration’s dropping of last year’s 
request for Federal grants for school building. 

A statement, on May 1, 1958, directed to the chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee from the Acting Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. Elliott Richard- 
son, confirmed the fact that the administration does not regard school 
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construction as an urgent or emergency problem requiring Federal 
action. 

Many educators as well as Members of Congress appeared to feel 
last fall that Federal school construction would not be further con- 
sidered during this session of Congress. The reconsideration of Fed- 
eral action in this field came after the declines in business activity 
became noticeable. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION AS ANTIRECESSION MEASURE 


This recent leveling off in business activity also has been considered 
by some Members of the C ongress as a justification for a Federal public 
works program which might include some indeterminate amount of 
school construction. 

If the geographical areas of most serious unemployment were identi- 
fied, and if, among these areas, those in need of immediate expansion 
of their school facilities were identified, and if studies of the school 
needs of these recession areas were completed to the point of locating 
schools appropriate in size and grade level, even then it could not be 
demonstrated that Federal school construction grants could materially 
influence the economy of such areas within the next 12 months. 


PERMANENT FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


While we have found little justification for temporary or emergency 
legislation to subsidize school construction, we are even more strongly 
opposed to the Federal Government assuming permanent responsi- 
bility for financing public education, including school construction. 

The permanent transfer of responsibility for supporting ni con- 
struction and the operation of public schools, envisaged in 5S. 3311, 
reflects a very different philosophy of government as well as a ation 
than the temporary construction measures. 

Such bills as those introduced in the House by Representatives 
Thompson and Frelinghuysen assume only the need for temporary 
assistance, with the States and their communities to resume full 
responsibility for financing their school systems after some presumed 
emergency is alleviated. 


PHILOSOPHY OF §&. 3311 


Senator Murray. You say: 

The permanent transfer of responsibility for supporting the construction and 
the operations of public schools, envisaged in 8. 3311, reflects a very different 
philosophy of government as well as education than the temporary construction 
measures. 

Where do you get the idea that tiis bill envisages such results? 

Dr. Dessex. W ell, sir, the first year it calls for approximately $1 
billion; the second year, $2 billion; the third year, $3 billion; and the 
fourth year, $4 billion, fie leaves an open end for Congress from 
then on. 

Senator Murray. Of course, the reason that it does that is because 
there is a great need, an acknowledged and recognized need for these 
schoolrooms. Is that not true? 

Dr. Dxssen. Sir, we certainly do agree that there is some need for 
classrooms in some parts of the country, but we do deny that a 
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national emergency exists that would necessitate permanent Federal 
responsibility of this type. 

Senator Murray. I do not understand that this envisages any 
permanent transfer of responsibility. 


NEA TESTIMONY 


Did you read the testimony given by the representatives of the 
National Education Association? 

Dr. Dessun. Before your committee, sir? 

Senator Murray. Yes. 

Dr. Dessnn. No; I did not, sir. 

Senator Murray. Then it seems to me that you should have read 
that and studied it before you came here in opposition to it. 

Dr. Dessgen. I appeared before the House committee and I read 
their testimony, sir. 

Senator Murray. I would like to know if you know what their 
position was before this committee. I do not know about the House 
committee. All I know is what happens in the Senate. It seems to 
me that you should have prepared yourself in appearing here in 
opposition to this testimony given by responsible men calling attention 
to the great need for the construction of schoolrooms and for the 
increase in salaries for teachers. 

That was the purpose of their testimony. I think they gave a very 
strong statement there. 

Dr. DrssEen. Senator, we are not really testifying against the NEA 
or their testimony. We are testifying against the bill. 

Senator Murray. They were testifying i in support of the bill and 
justifying it. 

Dr. Dressen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. And you are opposed to the bill and seeking to 
make it appear that the bill envisages a complete and permanent 
transfer of responsibility from the local communities to the Federal 
Government. 

Dr. Drssen. Senator, if I might quote from the bill here, it says: 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1958, and for succeeding fiscal years, amounts 
equal to the product of the estimated number of the school-age population of all 
the States as of such year and the following amounts: ia the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1958, $25; for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959, $50; for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1960, $75; and for each fiscal ye se there after, $100, 

That is $4 billion a year thereafter. 

Senator Murray. Yes, but if it is necessary to have that amount 
of money, why not have it? Are we going to let these children go 
uneducated in the United States while other countries are seeing that 
they are properly educated? 

Dr. Drssren. Senator, I believe that the testimony we are giving 
will show that this is not necessary. 


QUESTION OF INTERPRETATION OF BILL 


Senator Murray. I have a question. 
Senate bill 3311 recognizes that State and local resources alone are 
inadequate to meet education problems. But you just said the bill 
rovides for the permanent transfer of responsibility. Obviously, this 
bil provides that the Federal Government shall help out just as it 
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does in the roadbuilding program and so many other programs. I 
would like to have you show me what portion of Senate bill 3311 
transfers primary responsibility for the public schools to the Federal 
Government? 

Dr. Dessen. Well I believe, sir, that just the very fact that the 
bill makes this entire matter of support permanent for each fiscal 
year thereafter, that transfers the responsibility to the Federal Gov- 
ernment rather than the State and local level. 

Senator Murray. You have read the bill, have you not? 

Dr. Dressen. Yes, sir. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST FEDERAL CONTROL 


Senator Murray. Section 14 of the bill provides: 


In the administration of this act, no department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control over the 
personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or school system, 
You recognize that provision in the bill? 


Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. And that has been put in other bills to try 
to prevent Federal control, but the history of other similar bills has 
shown that that has not followed, that Federal control has followed 
Federal fiscal responsibility. 

Senator Murray. You feel that testimony given before this com- 
mittee by the representatives of the National Education Association 
is not correct? 

Dr. Dessen. Sir, we do not testify against the NEA but against 
the provisions of this bill. 

Senator Murray. I see. But you say their testimony was all 
right, what they have testified to is truthful and proper. 

‘Dr. DessENn. No, sir. I am not really qualified to pass on their 
testimony. 

Senator Murray. You did not read their testimony. 

Dr. Dessen. No, sir. 

Senator Murray. How could you pass on it? 

Dr. Dessen. I could not. 

Senator Murray. Very well, proceed. 


ASSUMPTIONS IN MURRAY-METCALF BILLS 


Dr. Dussen. S. 3311 and its counterpart, H. R. 10763, introduced 
in the House by Mr. Metcalf, do not assume either that Federal in- 
tervention should be temporary or that a demonstrated emergency 
need exist to justify such Federal action. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill asserts that State and local sources “are 
not adequate to support construction programs of sufficient size to 
eliminate their classroom shortages,” or “provide reasonable compen- 
sation to their growing n umbers of teachers’’; and, as a result, there 
should be presumably permanent “Federal financial assistance on a 
grant basis to help meet the problems of inadequate facilities and in- 
adequate teachers’ salaries.’ 

The Congress has not previously given serious consideration to 
such an outright substitution of Federal taxation as a prime source 
for financing public education. Previous proposals have presumed 
either to remedy some temporary conditions, or to stimulate State 
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efforts, or to create some minimum expenditure per child as the basis 
for establishing a Federal responsibility. 

3311 abandons all pretense of such substantive purposes and im- 
plies that State and local governments are, and presumably will con- 
tinue to be, unequal to the task of maintaining satisfactory elementary 
and secondary schools. 


NO MATCHING REQUIREMENTS 


Since it makes no reference to any matching effort that should be 
expected from States and their communities, it must be viewed as an 
invitation for them to expect increasing proportions of their school 
budgets to be raised through Federal taxation. 

Public education in this country is traditionally and distinctively 
a community affair. Individual and community responsibility, so 
basic to a free society and the success of representative government, 
are equally essential to the preservation of academic freedom and to 
the maintenance of education of the highest quality. We are, there- 
fore, strongly opposed to shifting the structure of school finance to 
a Federal base. 

Since S. 3311 is directed primarily toward school construction and 
teacher salaries, I would like to introduce here some statistics to 
indicate how effectively State and local school systems have taken 
care of these matters. 

While rapidly expanding communities have necessarily experienced 
some lag in building schools required for increasing enrollments, the 
overall story of school construction in the United States is indicative 
of energetic leadership and widespread support. 


NEW CLASSROOM CONSTRUCTION 


If the testimony of Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby of March 29, 
1955, before the House Committee on Education and Labor is correct, 
there were approximately 700,000 classrooms available in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 10 vears ago. This would have made 
the national ratio of pupils enrolled to classrooms about 35-to-1. 

According to Circular 513 of the Office of Education, 1,152,000 
classrooms were available as of the fall 1957. In addition, some 
70,500 classrooms were scheduled to be completed in the year 1957-58. 

The chart which we here introduce for the record and is reproduced 
in the testimony, is built from such figures of the Office of Education 
reporting the number of new classrooms constructed each year since 
1919. 

(Chart appears on p. 56). 

By your leave I would like to show you this chart [indicating]. I 
would like to explain first that there are these little marks at the bot- 
tom, triangles and circles. The triangles represent the construction 
estimates of the school housing section of the United States Office 
of Education. 

That is, these are Office of Education figures. These that you see 
in green represent the estimates of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce for these particular areas. Those are the ones in green. 
Those were put in by straight interpolations. 
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In other words, the lines were connected and the figures were put 
in for the intervening time. 

If you would like to drop the estimates of the chamber of commerce, 
all the other figures are put out by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

This is the year 1919-20. You can see how this reached a peak 
shortly after the First World War when 38,000 classrooms were built. 

It then dropped to quite a low level in the depression years. It 
came up to a peak again of about 19,000 just before the year 1940. 
Then there was a great drought in school construction because of 
Federal Government regulations during the war and, of course, 
perfectly understandable. 

Immediately after that there was a most precipitous rise in school- 
room construction at a pace never dreamed of before in this country. 
We have actually reached an estimated peak of 70,500. 


TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT OF SCHOOLROOMS BUILT IN LAST 5 YEARS 


I think the facts that are most dramatic here are: That 25 percent 
of all the schoolrooms in this country were built in the last 5 years, 
that 40 percent of all the classrooms in this country were built in the 
last 10 years, and that in the years since 1920, since right after World 
War I, 90 percent of all the classrooms listed by the United States 
Office of Education were constructed. 

This is in answer to some of this talk about the obsolesc ence of our 
school systems. Ninety percent are represented in the total figures 
right here which have been built since 1920. 

The story that is particularly remarkable is that in the last 5 years, 
25 percent of all the existing classrooms have been constructed. 
This is extremely dramatic evidence of exactly how communities and 
States are meeting the needs for school construction without Federal 
intervention. 

Is there any question about anything in that chart, sir? 

Senator Murray. I am not familiar with vour chart and have not 
vet had an opportunit) y to study the figures that you have given there, 
but they will be given very careful consideration by the committee. 

Dr. Dessen. Very well. 


ACTUAL CONSTRUCTION FIGURES 


I would just like to reiterate once more that all the figures from 1946 
on, the huge precipitous rise that is demonstrated in that chart are all 
United States Office of Education figures. They are not estimates. 
Those are actual United States Office of Education figures of class- 
rooms constructed. 

I repeat similar things that I did say about the chart. Of the 
1,088,000 classrooms reported constructed since 1919, over one-half 
have been built since World War IJ. Assuming that there will be 
approximately 1,200,000 classrooms operating when schools open this 
fall, over one-fourth of them will be less than 5 years old, and over 40 
percent less than 10 years old. 

While no figures on pupils per classroom were reported to be avail- 
able from the Office of Education prior to 1951, the figures used in 
Mrs. Hobby’s testimony, referred to above, indicated that the number 
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of classrooms available was in comparison to enrollments in a ratio 
well above 30 to 1. That ratio last year, according to Circular 513 
of the Office of Education, had dropped to 28.5 to 1—enrollment 
32,834,000 for 1,152,000 classrooms—and is expected to drop further 
for 1958-59. 

DECLINE IN PUPIL-TEACHER RATIO 


This decline in the ratio of students to classrooms has been con- 
current with a similar decline in the pupil-teacher ratio in this country 
which, according to figures of the Office of Education and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was approximately 36 to 1 in 1900; declined to 
30.1 to 1 in 1930, 29.1 to 1 in 1940, 27.5 to 1 in 1950; and was, last 
year, 26.2 to 1. 

It should be noted that, while enrollments increased from 25.1 
million in 1950 to 32.8 million in 1957, or over 30 percent, the pupil- 
teacher ratio, nevertheless, declined from 27.5 to 26.2. 

In other words, the teachers employed increased from some 917,000 
to 1,254,000, or almost 37 percent. 

I would like to repeat that once more for emphasis. 

It should be noted that, while enrollments increased from 25.1 
million in 1952 to 32.8 million in 1957, or over 30 percent, the pupil- 
teacher ratio, nevertheless, declined from 27.5 to 26.2. 

In other words, the teachers employed increased from some 917,000 
to 1,254,000, or almost 37 percent. 

This remarkable expansion of the corps of teachers was achieved at 
the same time that the average salary of teachers was raised from 
$3,010 in 1949-50—United States Office of Education statistics—to 
$4,650 in 1957-58—NEA estimate. 


AMAZING ACHIEVEMENT 


To expand the Nation’s teaching force by more than one-third, at 
the same time that average teacher salaries were raised more than 50 
percent, is an amazing achievement, a national phenomenon not 
duplicated either in the world of business or in other fields of govern- 
ment. It does not suggest any lack of will or ability on the part of 
the States and their communities to maintain good school systems. 

On the contrary, it reveals a degree of leadership and a willingness 
to employ local and State resources for school purposes that denies any 
justification for Federal intervention into school finance in the way 
proposed in S. 3311. 

The former research director for the Education Committee of the 
United States Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Roger 
Freeman, reports in a recent research study entitled “School Needs 
in the Decade Ahead’’: 

The emerging picture is clear cut and unequivocal: The American people have 
loyally and faithfully supported their schools. The record of steeply increasing 
school revenues is nothing short of spectacular, and makes no persuasive case for 
holding insufficient funds responsible for shortcomings in the product of our 
public-school system. 

The crises periodically reported by proponents of Federal aid 
throughout the last 40 years have never led to the deteriorations in 
public education which they have predicted. Instead, public educa- 
tion has made steady and substantial progress throughout this 
century. 
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Compulsory-education laws have been extended; enrollment and 
attendance have constantly increased; the length of school terms has 
continued to grow; curricular adaptation to individual needs has been 
undertaken ; expenditures per pupil have constantly risen at the same 
time that the efficiency of expenditure has increases; the average 
years of schooling achieved by American adults have continued to 
rise; the proportion of our youth continuing their education beyond 
the high school is setting new records, with the vast majority of the 
more able students going to college. 


FEDERALLY IMPACTED AREAS 


Senator Murray. Dr. Dessen, I notice that you did not mention 
the contribution to education made by the many Federal-aid-to- 
education programs, such as the aid for federally impacted areas, 
vocational training, et cetera. Do you not believe that these pro- 
grams must have contributed something to the advances made in the 
field of education? 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. We really have no battle with this matter 
of Federal aid to impacted areas. 

Senator Murray. That aid has helped, has it not? 

Dr. Dessen. Well, sir, that is really a Federal responsibility. The 
Federal Government moves in people; they send their children to 
local schools; they do not pay taxes locally; and they are overburdening 
local school systems which cannot be expected to take care of the costs 
of educating these children who are sent there, really, by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Murray. But the program has had an overall effect on 
education, on the national education program, has it not? 

Dr. Dussen. The total number of classrooms, sir, is about 25,000 
under the federally impacted legislation which, I think, is Public 
Law 815. 

Senator Murray. You may proceed. 


OTHER SIGNS OF PROGRESS 


Dr. Dessen. The certification standards and the amount of train- 
ing of teachers have constantly risen; the ratio of pupils to teachers 
has constantly declined; the salary of teachers—while still too low in 
some communities for the more competent teachers—has risen rapidly ; 
and the housing of students, even in the face of capone 4 increasing en- 
rollments, is much better today than it was 10, 20, or 30 years ago. 

The history of public education in this country ‘es one of diverse 
experimentation evolved from the differing economic conditions and 
cultural patterns that characterize the several regions of this country 

Education has been and continues to be fraught with a variety of 
controversies about both the learning process and the extent to which 
differing abilities and aptitudes can and should be identified and 
developed at public expense. 

State laws and standards differ in all these aspects of education, 
and, hence, the performance and standards of the American educa- 
tional system have never been, and are not now, uniform either in 
the statutes or underlying assumptions of the 48 State school systems. 
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The statutes and administrative regulations in each State and its locali- 
ties, nevertheless, spell out for the people of that area what they, 
through their local school boards and State representatives, believe 
to be an adequate education for their children. 


REQUIREMENTS IMPOSED BY §&. 3311 


The assumption that through Federal finance a redefinition of 
“what is adequate education’? may be achieved without Federal 
direction has no foundation in fact. Even S. 3311 recognizes the 
necessity for requiring the States to declare how they will use Federal 
moneys for increasing teacher salaries and to declare by what plans 
they will approach the construction of schools with Federal funds. 

It thus recognizes that the States and their communities will con- 
tinue to evolve their particular brand of public education, unless 
forced by Federal direction to do otherwise. 

Section 10 of S. 3311, in stating that “the Commissioner may not 
make any payments” for “the construction of any school facilities’ 
that do not comply with the Davis-Bacon Act, illustrates the in- 
evitability of Federal control over institutions that are federally 
financed. 

DAVIS-BACON PROVISION IN PUBLIC LAW 815 


Senator Murray. Let us look at that for a moment. Public Law 
815 which provides for Federal assistance for schoolroom construction 
in federally affected areas has a Davis-Bacon provision in it. It has 
been on the books for 8 years. 

Can you cite for the subcommittee some example of how this law 
with the Dayis-Bacon provision has given the Federal Government 
control over education? 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. I would like to quote something right here 
if | may. This is concerning Federal aid to airports and the Davis- 
Bacon provision. 

With labor-wage controls in the Davis-Bacon bill provision the staff 
report on Federal aid to airports to the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations stated, and this is a direct quotation: 

The increased cost attributable to the determination of wages by the Federal 
Government when added to other construction cost increases due to the adminis- 
tration of the Federal-aid program such as those arising from delayed payments 
because of protracted Federal auditing of projects plus costs frequently makes it 
a close question whether the State and local government would find it less costly 
to forego the Federal assistance than to accept it. 


EDERAL CONTROL OVER WAGES 


Senator Murray. Does that show that the Davis-Bacon provision 
has given the Federal Government control over education? 

Dr. Dessen. Over the labor aspect of it, sir. 

Senator Murray. Yes; but not over the total program. 

Dr. Dassen. Well, it is an example of how with the Davis-Bacon 
Act you could have Government control or you must have some 
Government control in determining wages and things of that nature, 
plus the built-in delay inherent in this matter of getting Federal 
acceptance of the program such as [ have just read on the Federal aid 
to airports. 


. 
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Senator Murray. Your point will be very carefully considered. 
Dr. Dessen. All right, sir. Should I continue, sir? 
Senator MurRRay. Y es; you may continue. 


TRANSFER OF ACCOUNTABILITY 


Dr. Dessen. Thus the transfer of responsibility for school finance 
is likewise a transfer in accountability for the effectiveness of school 
expenditures. The Federal Government would eventually be forced 
to resort to directives or other means of requiring modifications in 
the training and certification of teachers, if it accepted responsibility 
permanently for paying their salaries. 

Wherever fiscal responsibility for social institutions is placed, there 
also is placed responsibility for the achievements of those institutions. 

Furthermore, when people approve the transfer of financial responsi- 
bility for local institutions to the State or Federal level, they expect 
a similar transfer of responsibility for directing the organization and 
operation of them. These two responsibilities go hand in hand and 
cannot be separated by the words of any statute or the wishful think- 
ing of people who want “aid without control.” 

Thus far in our history, the widely differing policies and practices 
of local and State boards of education have defined “what education 
is adequate” in the classrooms, curriculums and faculties of ten 
thousands of school systems 


ADEQUATE EDUCATION FOR ALL CHILDREN 


Through State and local initiative and support, we have arrived 
at a closer approximation to an adequate education for all the children 
of all the people than any other nation in the world. This achieve- 
ment, in comparison to that of the many centralized and centrally 
financed school systems of other nations, suggests how imperative it 
is that we proceed on the same assumptions which have enabled us 
to achieve such a remarkable state of development for each individual 
in this country. 

To revert to the thesis of European school systems of centrally 
financed and standardized preformance is to renounce the whole 
attitude of experimentation and voluntarism which have charac- 
terized America’s approach to manpower development. 

To keep our local and State school systems equal to the task before 
them requires, of course, continuous reexamination and expanded 
effort by local and State agencies. 


REJECTION OF S. 3311 URGED 


The national chamber is dedicated to the stimulation of such con- 
tinuing progress through local and State action. We earnestly 
request this committee to reject S. 3311 proposing to take over 
responsibility for financing education from local and State govern- 
ments, and hence increase the dependence of the States and their 
communities on Federal leadership and taxation. 


28041—58—— 5 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Senator Murray. At this point I would like to read the statement 
which was given before the committee by Dr. Ginger, president of 
the NEA. He said: 


The 1957-58 average salary of the instructional personnel of the public, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools was estimated at $4,650. In eight States the 
average was less than $3,500. In 19 States the average salary was less than 
$4,000. When we go beyond averages we encounter even more distressing 
Aer his past school year 1 out of 4 classroom teachers received a salary of less 
than $3,500. Even more appalling is the fact that 46,000 teachers were being 
paid less than $2,500. 

You may want to study those statistics. 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. I have studied those statistics. 

As a matter of fact, that is the figure I just used of the average of 
$4,000. 

It is true that in many of those States the amounts that the teachers 
are paid are less than the national average, but in those States there 
are many figures to show that the amounts that the people make in 
other professions, or in State employment for instance, are similarly 
low. In other words, in those States those amounts are equated to 
the general wage level in those States. 

There are many statistics showing for instance that those lower 
income States where the teachers salaries are lower, those salaries are 
directly equated and are higher than the State employment figures, 
that is, employees of the State, to virtually the same degree as those 
in the higher income States. 

So that there is definite equation of those figures. We are quite well 
acquainted with those figures. 

Senator Murray. Very well. You may proceed. 


FEDERAL CONTROL IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Dessen. Before, sir, in answering the matter of the federally 
impacted areas you also asked a question about vocational education. 
There is a quotation here that I would like to read which I think is 
extremely apropos of Federal control in the vocational aid matter. 

This is a quotation by Allen P. Burkhardt, superintendent, Norfolk 
Public Schools, Norfolk, Nebr.: 


A good example is in the field of vocational agriculture and home economics. 
We receive Federal aid through the State department of education in the amount 
of about 27 or 28 percent of the teachers’ salaries in these two departments. In 
order to get this money we have to accept and adopt the course of study outlined 
and specified by the Federal Government, through the State department. We 
have to permit inspection trips by State employees who receive part of their 
money from the Federal Government. We have to hire teachers whose qualifica- 
tions are approved by the same groups. We have to send our teachers to con- 
ferences designated by those authorities. If we have night classes, they have to 
be operated according to the rules of the Federal and State department. In other 
words, we are perfectly able to work out our own course of study in all other 
fields, including science, mathematics, English, and other technical fields, because 
we don’t get any Federal aid—but, because we get Federal aid for agriculture and 
home economics, we have to accept courses of study worked out by other people. 
We also have to accept supervision from the outside in those fields, while in 
every other field we are trusted to do our own supervision. Other examples of 
control in these fields are these: We are told how long our periods of recitations 
have to be—that’s not true in any other field; we are told how large the classrooms 
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and the shops have to be, what type of equipment we have to have, even the type 
of floor in the rooms, We are told about how much money to spend per student. 
We are not allowed to use the teachers in those departments in any other fields, 
except home economics or agriculture. If we do, we lose our aid money. 

If all the above doesn’t constitute control from Washington, then at least it’s a 
reasonable facsimile thereof. The school lunch program, veterans’ aid for college 
students, etc., are all examples of aid with control. There is no such thing as 
aid without control and, for that matter, there probably should be control with 
aid. My whole story is that we don’t need the aid, and since we don’t need it, 


why should we ask for it and then give up local control of the schools in the 
process. * * * 


That is the end of the quotation by Mr. Burkhardt. 

Senator Murray. The committee will want more information con- 
cerning this. Where does this quotation come from? 

Dr. Dessen. This comes from a letter which has been republished 
in the News and Cues which is the publication of the education depart- 
ment of the United States Chamber of Commerce. We have that 
letter. We will be glad to make it a matter of record if you would 
like. 

Senator Murray. We will be glad to have it. 

(Information referred to follows:) 


[From News and Cues, Education Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, 
D. C., June 1957, vol. 11, No. 11] 


Some SUPERINTENDENTs’ ViEWs ABOUT FEDERAL CONTROLS AND EXAGGERATED 
BuitpiInc NEEDS 


* * * T have always been opposed to Federal aid for schools or education 


in any form. I am opposed to general aid, and also opposed to the present bill 
which calls for aid for school construction purposes. It’s my feeling that the 
communities of Nebraska and, for that matter, of the entire United States are 
better able to build their own school buildings than is Uncle Sam. There isn’t 
a school district in the United States in as bad shape, financially, as the Federal 
Government. Furthermore, if we ever accept aid from Washington, we will 
have to expect to accept accompanying control. Contrary to what some people 
try to say, there is no such thing as Federal aid without Federal control. 

A good example is in the field of vocational agriculture and home economics. 
We receive Federal aid through the State department of education in the amount 
of about 27 or 28 percent of the teachers’ salaries in these two departments. 
In order to get this money we have to accept and adopt the course of study 
outlined and specified by the Federal Government, through the State department. 
We have to permit inspection trips by State employees who receive part of their 
money from the Federal Government. We have to hire teachers whose qualifi- 
cations are approved by the same groups. We have to send our teachers to con- 
ferences designated by those authorities. If we have night classes, they have 
to be operated according to the rules of the Federal and State departments. In 
other words, we are perfectly able to work out our own course of study in all 
other fields, including science, mathematics, English, and other technical fields 
because we don’t get any Federal aid—but, because we get Federal aid for agri- 
culture and home economics, we have to accept courses of study worked out by 
other people. We, also, have to accept supervision from the outside in those 
fields, while in every other field we are trusted to do our own supervision. Other 
examples of control in these fields are these: We are told how long our periods 
of recitation have to be—that’s not true in any other field; we are told how large 
the classrooms and the shops have to be, what type of equipment we have to have, 
even the type of floorin the rooms. We are told about how much money to spend 
per student. We are not allowed to use the teachers in those departments in 
any other fields, except home economics, or agriculture. If we do, we lose our 
aid money. 

If all the above doesn’t constitute control from Washington, then at least 
it’s a reasonable facsimile thereof. The school lunch program, veterans’ aid for 
college students, etc., are all examples of aid with control. There is no such thing 
as aid without control and, for that matter, there probably should be control 
with aid. My whole story is that we don’t need the aid, and since we con’t need 
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it, why should we ask for it and then give up local control of the schools in the 
process * * *, 
ALLEN P. BuRKHARDT, 
Superintendent, Norfolk Public Schools, Norfolk, Nebr. 


(Letters concerning the article above, submitted for the record, 
follow :) 


Scuoou District No. 28, 


; Ronan, Mont., July 16, 1958, 
Hon. James E. Murray, 


United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: It has come to my attention that testimony has been 
given at the hearings on the Murray-Metcalf bill to the effect that Federal aid 
to education means Federal control of education; and in support of this testimony 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational Agriculture Act has been cited as an example of 
Federal control of education. 

For 27 years I have been connected with the schools of School District No. 28, 
Lake County, Ronan, Mont., in the capacity of teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent. In this district we operate 3 high school vocational agriculture pro- 
grams and 3 vocational home economics programs. In addition we receive money 
from the Federal Government under the Johnson-O’ Malley Act and under Public 
Law 874. We have also received Federal building funds under Public Law 815. 
Therefore, I believe I am qualified to speak relative to Federal control of education. 

Let us begin first with the vocational programs. We receive these funds through 
our State department of public instruction. Our State department of public 
instruction has a supervisor of vocational agriculture and a supervisor of vocational 
home economics, it also has supervisors of music, physical education, elementary 
education, guidance and other departments. These supervisors are employees 
of the State and are responsible to the State superintendent of public instruction. 
They are not responsible to the Federal Government. We have never, to my 
knowledge, had any supervision from any other officials than our own State 
supervisors. I have never received any communications from any other source 
than our own State department. Certification of teachers, planning of curriculum 
and scheduling of classes is a matter of local concern and State regulation, as is 
any other teacher or course. In fact in talking with my home economics teacher 
she tells me that she has never been visited by, nor has she ever received any 
official communications from, any Federal authority in the five States in which 
she has taught home economics. 

Johnson-O’ Malley funds are distributed through the State department of 
public instruction and the only reports which we are required to submit are 
reports dealing with enrollment, attendance, degree of Indian blood, residence 
and district finances. No strings are attached to any Johnson-O’ Malley funds 
once they are received by the district. At no time have we been required to 
submit reports of curriculum, teachers, or courses of study. 

We have been receiving funds under Public Law 874 for the past 5 years. To 
secure these funds we must submit to our State department of public instruction 
an application showing the number of children who are federally connected. 
Once our application is approved and our eligibility certified by our State depart- 
ment, it is submitted to the Office of Education where our entitlement is estab- 
lished. We are then paid 75 percent of our entitlement immediately and the 
balance after the close of the school year when our final report is submitted, 
substantiating the requests in our application. Under this program we are audited 
by a representative of the Office of Education, to see that our reports are accurate 
and that we are receiving this money according to law. However we are not 
supervised in any other way by the Federal Government. Again we are not told 
what to teach, how to teach or who is to teach. Once the money has been received 
it can be used for any purpose within the framework of out State law. 

What is true of the Federal programs listed above is true of Public Law 815 
funds. These funds are received after eligiblility is determined and after plans are 
approved by the Government. Again these funds are audited to make certain that 
they are not misused. 

To me Federal control of education means that the Federal Government would 
establish a general pattern for education throughout the United States with the 
objective of controlling the thinking of the teachers and students. Federal control 
would mean that freedom of thinking would be subjected to a doctrine of thinking 
only according to the plan of the Government. In our relations with the Federal 
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Government this has not been the case in any instance. We have never received 
any directives from the Government relative to the curriculum nor have we in 
any way been subject to regulations which have not been imposed by our own State 
department of public instruction. 

I have written you this letter for the purpose of setting the record straight in 
regard to Federal control of education. I do not believe there are many districts 
that have received Federal moneys from as many sources as we have and I feel 
that it is my duty to express to you the experience we have had to date. Since 
our experience under the above programs has been so free of Federal control, I 
feel that they would not be changed under the proposed Murray- Metcalf bill. 

I hope this statement of our experiences under a number of Federal aid laws 
will help clear the thinking of the committee studying this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
P. C. Crump, Superintendent. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1958. 
Hon. JamEs E. Murray, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Murray: On July 16, Dr. Edgar Lee Dessen, member of 
the education committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, while testifying before your subcommittee read into the record a portion 
of a letter written by Dr. Allen P. Burkhardt, superintendent of Norfolk Public 
Schools, Norfolk, Nebr. In this letter, Dr. Burkhardt alleged that there is serious 
Federal control of vocational education in agriculture and home economics. 

The March 1958 issue of Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine 
carries an article by this same Dr. Allen P. Burkhardt under the title, “‘Let’s 
Reject Federal Aid for Schools.” In this article, Dr. Burkhardt made the same 
general acquisitions about Federal control of vocational education in agriculture 
and home economics that were in the letter read by Dr. Dessen. 

Dr. Burkhardt’s allegations about Federal control of vocational education were 
so wrong that I wrote a letter to Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, president general, 
National Society Daughters of the American Revolution, in an effort to set the 
records straight. 

I would appreciate it very much if you would insert this letter and the letter to 
Mrs. Groves in the hearings. Enclosed is an exact copy of the letter I wrote to 
Mrs. Groves. 

Under date of June 4, 1958, there appeared in the Omaha World-Herald an 
article by James Denney. The article quoted Dr. Freeman B. Decker, State 
Education Commissioner of Nebraska regarding Federal control of vocational 
education. The following is the exact statement that appeared in the article by 
Mr. Denney: 

Dr. Decker declared “I defy anyone to show me where Federal vocational 
education money is federally controlled in this State. We simply account for 
the expenditures and that is good business.” 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
M. D. Mosuey, Evvcecutive Secretary. 


[Enclosure] 
Marcu 24, 1958. 
Mrs. Freprerick A. GRovEs, 
President General, National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mrs. Groves: For many years I have been a great admirer of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution. <A few years ago 
one of my very dear friends, Mrs. Julius Talmadge, served as president general 
of the society. I have many other friends who are members of your great 
organization. 

The purpose of this letter is to set the record straight. I have read with much 
interest the article by Dr. Allen P. Burkhardt, “‘Let’s Reject Federal Aid for 
Schools”? which appears in the March 1958 issue of Daughters of the American 
Revolution magazine. 
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The purpose of this letter is not to enter into an argument as to the merits or 
demerits of Federal aid to States for education. Its purpose is to set the record 
straight regarding one paragraph of Dr. Burkhardt’s article that appears on page 
254 dealing with vocational education in agriculture and home economics. 

Bernard M. Baruch once said, “Every man has a right to his own opinion, but 
no man has a right to be wrong in his facts.”” In the paragraph on page 254 
dealing with Federal control of vocational education in agriculture and home 
economics, Dr. Burkhardt is wrong in his facts. 

State boards for vocational education, which have been established by State 
laws, and local school boards, have control of vocational education programs 
financed in part with Federal funds. The State boards establish qualifications 
for teachers just as State boards of education establish qualifications for other 
teachers. In virtually all States the two State boards are composed of the same 
identical people. Local school boards have complete control of the selection of 
teachers and the content of courses taught. 

The only control exercised by Federal authorities is to check to see that money 
is spent for purposes intended by National Congress. This is necessary for any 
money appropriated by Congress. The funds cannot be used, for example, to 
build roads. 


There is no control of subject matter, certification of teachers, supervision of 
programs, or length of periods for agriculture and home economics. 

I am taking the liberty of sending copy of this letter to my good friend, Mrs. 
Talmadge, who is now a member of the State Board of Education for the State 
of Georgia which is also the State board for vocational education. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
M. D. Mostey, Executive Secretary. 

Dr. Dessren. The definition of “good education” must continue to 
be made by the communities and by the States. This will not 
happen if the responsibility for financing the implementation of that 
definition is placed in Washington. The meaning and the financing 
of a “good education” will end up in the same hands. 

Our achievements in American education demonstrate that we need 
not take the risk of further centralizing the defining and financing of 
education in Washington. This transfer of responsibility, we believe, 
is as unnecessary as it is dangerous. : 

The States and their communities have the financial resources and 
the leadership to finance the schools that their people desire. Except 
for import-export taxes, they are not prohibited by the Constitution 
from using any tax source. 


STATES’ FINANCIAL CONDITION 


From the report, just released by the Department of Commerce, on 
State Government Finances in 1957, we learn in table 31, page 43— 
see appendix A—that the States had cash and security holdings at the 
end of fiscal 1957 in the amount of over $30 billion, and that their 
indebtedness per capita—table 38, page 52, see appendix B—averaged 
$82—median $64—compared to $1,574 per capita Federal debt, as of 
March 1958. 

Add to this the contrast between the per capita taxation of the 
States, which averaged only $122—median $118—and the per capita 
taxation by the Federal Government of $410, then it becomes appar- 
ent that State borrowing and taxing power is more readily available 
for education than Federal. 

There is, then, no justification for transferring the collection of 
school taxation to the Federal level because of any inability of the 
States and their localities to raise whatever revenues they wish for 
this purpose. 
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HIGH PERCENTAGE OF STATES’ EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION 


It might be well to state here, Senator, that by far the larger ex- 
penditures in States these days is for education. It is twice as much 
as the next nearest expenditure which is for highways. 

One-third of all the expenditures by States today is for education. 

Senator Murray. That is perfectly natural, is it not? The growth 
of population has been very led and the increased needs of schools 
and educational facilities and teachers makes it necessary to have 
this great increase. 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir, but the point I was making was that the 
percentage of increase is far greater than the increase in enrollment 
or expenditures for other matters such as highways. 

Senator Murray. You could not compare highways to schools of 
the United States, could you? 

Dr. Drssen. No, sir, and in a similar way we do not like to compare 
them in the matter of Federal control. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN HIGHWAYS AND SCHOOLS 


Senator Murray. Highways were not paid much attention to until 
after the automobile came in. I remember the first time I ran for 
the Senate I had my eyes and ears full of dust and mud making the 
campaign. Now the roads are fine. We have spent a lot of money 
on the highways in the country. 

Dr. Dessen. Similarly we are doing the same, as this chart shows, 

articularly in the recent years, for education. That is why I would 
fike to emphasize the point that one-third of all of the State funds are 
now spent for education. 

Senator Murray. That is perfectly proper, too, because the edu- 
cational facilities when I was a boy were not so very fine. I was born 
in 1876. I went to school when I was about 5 years old. I did not 
think much of the schools we had. 

Our school was heated by a big stove in the center of each room. 
If you were over near the window you would freeze to death and if 
you were near the stove you would roast. 

Dr. DesseEn. I believe we have come a long way since then, Senator 
Murray, and we have done that on a local and State basis without 
Federal aid. 

Senator Murray. We will study your statement very carefully. 


PERSONAL MOTIVATION 


Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir. At the same time, it must be recognized 
that personal motivation to increase the effectiveness of schools—and 
hence the efficiency of.school expenditures—is derived from the 
responsibility for defining the purposes and evaluating the achieve- 
ments of those schools. To relieve local and State governments of 
financial responsibility for education—to say that the financial re- 
sources available to them are inadequate, as S. 3311 does—weakens 
their motivation to correct inefficiencies resulting from local inertia 
or indifference. 

In this respect, this bill is, to a degree, an invitation for local 
irresponsibility and inefficiency. It not only requires no matching of 
Federal funds, but would permit Federal funds to be substituted for 
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local and State effort. Local or State school taxes actually could 
decrease in some States and communities, if Federal financing were 
made available on the basis provided in 8. 3311. 


TEACHERS DEPENDENCE ON FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Perhaps the most serious consequence of enacting S. 3311 would be 
the recognition by teachers that they henceforward, would be de- 
pendent on the Federal Government for their salaries. This would 
certainly lead to ever greater pressures from teacher organizations for 
repeated increases in the size of Federal appropriations and a de- 
emphasis on their efforts to so explain the value of education to the 
local citizenry that they will raise additional funds for school operating 
budgets. 

The best tax, it has been said, is one which someone else pays but 
you spend. The delusion that Federal funds do not come from local 
sources already is widespread in our country. The temptation to 
spend other people’s money for a local education program will cer- 
tainly weaken the drives for self-sufficiency in school finance at State 
and local levels. 


LITTLE EQUALIZATION IN BILL 


Yet the facts are that only a small proportion of the Federal assist- 
ance program under 8S. 3311 would even be equalizing in nature. An 
analysis of the distribution of Federal funds under S. 3311 and of the 
increases required in Federal tax payments from each State—see 
appendix C—reveals that less than one sixth of these funds would go 
to the so-called poor States from the so-called wealthier States. 

The rest of those funds would make a round-trip from the States to 
the Federal Government. They would have extracted the bureau- 
cratic brokerage fee and they would be returned to the States of their 
origin for expenditures and introducing the element of Federal control 
in the meanwhile. 

As the table shows, in the first year, under S. 3311, 15 States and 
the District of Columbia would lose $182 million which would, in turn, 
be a part of the allotments to the other 33 States. 

The bulk of the Federal assistance, $810 million, would be round- 
trip money going to the same States from which it was collected. 
In the second, third and fourth years these amounts would, of course, 
be multiplied by 2, 3, and 4, respectively, or more, if subsequent 
Congresses so amended the legislation. 

Thus Federal “‘assistance” for the maintenance of such local insti- 
tutions as schools is largely a myth. Actually, it is not assistance at 
all but is the collection of taxes at a different level. The businessmen 
of America are unalterably opposed to the extension of this delusion 
into the field of education. 


SUBSIDIES FOR BUSINESS 


Senator Murray. I would like to ask you there, Dr. Dessen, if the 
businessmen of America, at least those represented by the chamber of 
commerce, oppose subsidies for school children but approve subsidies 
for steamship companies, magazine publishers, and other big business 
concerns? Is that not true? 
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Dr. Dessen. There have been matters about the chamber of com- 
merce supporting these other areas. They are supported purely on 
the basis of their own merits, but they do not introduce the question 
of possible thought control. This is Federal control of certain types 
of business, but not the possibility of Federal thought control over 
education. 

Senator Murray. Do you think this bill would result in Federal 
thought control in this country? You did not read the testimony that 
has been presented before the committee by Dr. Ginger. 

Dr. Dessen. My colleagues have read that, sir, both Dr. Miles and 
Mr. Harmon. 

Senator Murray. And you do not think there is any merit to his 
statement? 

Dr. Dessen. I would say this, Senator Murray, that Federal aid 
without Federal control, some people and well meaning people think 
this is possible; but Federal aid without the possibility of Federal 
control is not. 

FEDERAL THOUGHT CONTROL 


Senator Murray. We are glad to have your ideas of course and we 
will give them very careful study. Give us some examples of Federal 
thought control under the many existing Federal aids to education 
programs. Can you give us some examples of that? 

Dr. Dessen. I have just read the quotation about vocational edu- 
cation, sir, just how this one State superintendent says everything is 
controlled, the curriculums, the type of study, even the type of floor 
construction. 

Senator Murray. That is just his opinion. 

Dr. DressEn. Yes, sir; but the facts that he presents are the facts 
that exist under the vocational educational program. 

Senator Murray. You may proceed. 

Dr. Dessen. These matters have come up of course in foreign 


‘countries. When these national programs were started in the Euro- 


pean countries there was not supposed to be an element of Federal 
control. It was supposed to be Federal aid. But the mechanism for 
Federal control is established. 

Some future Congress, some future person might be able to take 
over this type of control as they have done in Germany, in Russia 
and even in France. 


EVIDENCE OF NO FEDERAL CONTROL 


Senator Murray. I thought that the witnesses that appeared 
before our committee gave us very strong evidence to the fact that 
there would be no Federal control involved as a result of this kind of 
a program. 

Dr. Dessen. Well, every program of Federal aid that has been 
promulgated has stated very specifically that there will be no Federal 
control. Yet this type of thing that we mentioned such as vocational 
education is a perfect example. of what happens. 

This is a very beguiling statement that can be made about Federal 
control and it will not be used in any way, but the mechanism for 
Federal control is being set up, the mechanism is there. 

For that matter, Senator Taft said: 


There is no middle ground. You either have Federal control or you have waste. 
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Actually, it would be hard to get Federal funds without some type 
of control or there would be tremendous waste. Federal control is 
inherent to the use of Federal funds. 


FEDERALLY IMPACTED AREAS PROGRAM 


Senator Murray. Referring again to the federally impacted areas 
programs, the Office of Education says that funds under these laws go 
into 3,300 school districts, which have almost one-fourth of the Na- 
tion’s school children. 

These programs involve no thought control. Do you think they do? 

Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir; we question that figure there. There are 
over 50,000 school districts, I think 52,000 school districts. I think 
that figure is excessive. 

This program, of course, has existed for a few years. It is‘another 
example of a program that started out with a small amount of funds 
and has now reached one billion and a quarter already expended. 

I personally have no particular evidence about Federal control in 
that, Senator Murray, but I do know that the possibility for Federal 

control exists, since the Federal Government holds the purse strings. 

Senator Murray. The testimony was very clear to us when we had 
the hearing on this matter that there was no possibility of Federal 
control under this program. 

We are glad to have your views, of course, and the matter will be 
given very careful study by the committee. 

Dr. Dessen. Thank you, Senator. 

We sincerely believe that the States and their communities can 
and will find ways to provide the amount and quality of education 
which they wish their children to have. To that end, we shall con- 
tinue to encourage businessmen to cooperate with local and State 
leadership in maintaining good school systems. The prerogative for 
defining, which accompanies the responsibility for financing “adequate” 
education, should not be transferred to the Federal Government. 

(Appendixes referred to follow :) 
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ApPpENDIx C 


How States would fare under Murray aid to education bill—S. 3311 
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Source of data: Col. 1, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Cols. 2, 3, and 4 computed by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Dr. Dessen. Sir, this last chart, appendix C, which is the last 
page in the testimony, states, how ‘the individual States would fare 
under the Murray aid to education bill, S. 3311, and shows how five- 
sixths of all the money that is taxed that comes from the States is 
returned to those States after making the round trip to Washington. 

Our question is, rhetorically as well as practically, Should this be 
done and introduce the matter of Federal Control when such a 
minuscule amount is actually used to help other States which sup- 
posedly need further school construction? 

Senator Murray. Very well, that concludes your statement, does 
it not, Doctor? 
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Dr. Dessen. Yes, sir; it does. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your appearance 
here this morning. You may be sure that we will give it very careful 
study. 

Dr. Dressen. Thank you, Senator Murray. 

We have appreciated the opportunity of being here and offering 
this testimony. 

Senator Murray. The next witness this morning is Mr. John C, 
Datt, assistant legislative director, American Farm Bureau Federation. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN C. DATT, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Darr. Iam John C. Datt from the American Farm Bureau. I 
would like to make a statement on behalf of the Farm Bureau. 

Senator Murray. You may. 

Mr. Darr. We have a rather brief prepared statement. I believe 
the easiest way is to read it rather than attempt to summarize it. 

We appreciate the opportunity of presenting the views of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation on the various legislative proposals 
for expanded Federal aid to general education including school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries. The matter of education is of vital 
concern to each of the 1,587,812 farm families who are members of 
the Farm Bureau. 

FARM BUREAU POLICY 


The 1958 policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation on 
general education, adopted by the voting delegates of the member 
State farm bureaus, is as follows 


We are aware of the need to improve our system of public education and believe 
that this can be most effectively and adequately met through the utilization of 
State and local funds and resources. 

We need to develop a greater individual appreciation of the problems of educa- 
tion, including the responsibility of parents for student guidance and selectivity 
of courses, and greater emphasis on high scholastic attainment. 

An imperative need of our public schools is the establishment of curricula which 
help students to acquire a true concept of the basic principles and philosophy of 
the American system of self-government and the competitive enterprise system. 
We should continue to reappraise the curriculums of our public educational system 
at all levels to see that they meet our present and future educational needs. 

We urge State and county farm bureaus to establish committees to study edu- 
cational problems. 

We maintain that the control, administration, and financing of our public-school 
system must remain identified with the smallest unit of government capable of 
satisfactory performance. 

We oppose expanded Federal aid to education. Adequate Federal assistance 
for school districts experiencing severe financial burdens resulting from Federal 
projects should be on a grant-in-aid basis. * * * 


The more than 2,600 county farm bureaus in 48 States are giving 
constant study to the educational programs of their local schools. 
We recognize the need for continually improving our educational 
system at all levels. 

This policy statement reflects our concern and interest in improving 
our system of public education. We believe this can be most effec- 
tively and adequately done through the utilization of State and local 
funds and resources, and not through an expanded program of Federal 
aid to general education. 
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CONCERN AMONG FARM PEOPLE 


Our farm people are concerned about the present status of our public 
education system. With the rapid changes occurring in agriculture, 
the importance of a sound and adequate education program is of vital 
importance to them, as well as to those outside of agriculture. Our 
farmers today, as never before, require the best education possible if 
they are to be successful. 

It is for this reason that our members, through their community, 

county, and State farm bureaus, are studying the needs of our public- 
school system with a view to improving the curriculums and facilities of 
our schools so that every American youngster may have an opportunity 
to obtain a good, well-balanced education. 


OPPOSITION TO FEDERAL AID 


Earlier this year the American Farm Bureau Federation presented 
a statement to the appropriate committees in the Senate and House 
which outlined our opposition to the various proposals for expanded 
Federal aid to education in the form of Federal scholarships, Federal 
grants-in-aid for testing guidance and counseling programs, and 
Federal grants-in-aid for teaching science and mathematics. We 
are also vigorously opposed to Federal aid for school construction, 
teachers’ alan and school facilities, as proposed in S. 3311. 

In 1957 the Farm Bureau opposed the passage of H. R. 1, which 
would have provided Federal aid for school construction. We cited 
several reasons why there was no need for this particular legislation. 
Our views were borne out when the House of Representatives later 
in the year rejected H. R. 1 

We know of nothing that has changed since that time to warrant 
either a temporary Federal school-construction program or a perma- 
nent school-construction program that is pr oposed in 8. 3311. 


In fact, there continues to be a constant improvement in the school- 
construction situation. 


CONTINUED INCREASE IN CONSTRUCTION 


The United States Office of Education reports that 68,800 school- 
rooms were completed during the 1956-57 school year, an increase 
of 1,700 or 2.5 percent over the number completed in 1956-57. 

Certainly this continued increase of schoolroom construction indi- 
cates that we are building the needed classrooms very rapidly without 
Federal aid. 

In addition, the Investment Bankers Association of America reports 
that the amount of school bonds sold by States and local educational 
agencies for the financing of public elementary and secondary schools 
sets a new record in 1957 of $2,369,690,000. 

The association also reports that the sales of such bonds in the 
first 6 months of 1958 has continued at a high level. It is estimated 
that bond sales totaling over $1,300,596,000 have occurred during the 
first half of 1958. This compares with $1,243,967,000 of bond sales 
during the same period in 1957. 


(See statement of Investment Bankers Association, p. 85 of the 
appendix.) 
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Certainly the continued high level of school bonds sold indicates 
a continuing interest and growth in the construction of new class 
rooms. 


FEDERAL AID NOT NEEDED 


We have recognized the need for the improvement in our program 
of school-building construction because of the increase in school 
enrollments. However, the record to date would indicate that we 
are making that improvement and will continue to do so without a 
program of Federal aid for school construction. 

Some of the previous legislative proposals have suggested a ‘‘tem- 
porary” program of Federal aid for school construction for a 4-year 
period. S. 3311 would establish a permanent program of Federal 
aid for school construction and teachers’ salaries. The Farm Bureau 
has opposed any temporary program and is vigorously opposed to 
any permanent program of Federal aid for school construction of 
teachers’ salaries. 

S. 3311 proposes to establish a permanent program of Federal aid 
for school construction or teachers’ salaries, school facilities, and 
equipment. The Farm Bureau is opposed to any such program 
because we believe that the control, administration, and financing 
of our public-school system should rest with our State and local units 
of government. 

We recognize the need to provide proper salaries for our public- 
school teachers and also to provide the necessary equipment and 
facilities. However, in our opinion these needs can best be met by 
our people at the local and State level and do not require assistance 
from the Federal Government. 


NO SPECIAL MAGIC IN FEDERAL DOLLAR 


We do not believe large sums of Federal funds is the answer to our 
educational needs. There is no special magic in a Federal-appro- 
priated dollar. In our opinion the instigation of Federal aid to 
education in the form of assistance for school construction, teachers’ 
salaries, and school facilities may actually be a great disservice to our 
public-school system. 

The result of intervention by the Federal Government could be to 
stymie initiative on the part of the local people who will get the 
impression that if they wait long enough the all-powerful Federal 
Government will come in and assist them. 

The public-school system of this country is the envy of the world. 
The unprecedented progress that has been made in our public educa- 
tion system has been accomplished by State and local effort. Local 
control of our school system has made it possible for programs to be 
developed to fit local needs. 

A temporary or permanent program of Federal aid for school con- 
struction, teachers’ salaries, and equipment would, by necessity, 
involve Federal control over our public education system. Rural 
people do not want and are vigorously opposed to having their school 
systems placed under Federal regulation. 
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FARMERS’ RECOGNITION OF DANGERS 


Farmers recognize the dangers of too much dependence on the 
Federal Government. Government aid means Government controls. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation views with considerable 
concern the picture of Federal intervention in an increasing number 
of fields which were formerly the responsibilities of State and local 
government. 

With the Federal debt at an alltime high, with the Federal budget 
for fiscal 1959 at an alltime high for a nonwar year, we think that 
citizens throughout the Nation are becoming more and more conscious 
of the fact that they don’t get something for nothing from Washington. 

In conclusion, the American Farm Bureau Federation is opposed to 
any expanded program of Federal aid for school construction, teachers’ 
salaries, and equipment. 

Counties and communities throughout the Nation are spending un- 
precedented sums for new schoolroom construction, and efforts are 
being made to increase teachers’ salaries and to improve the overall 
conditions of our schools. 

Local people understand this challenge and will meet it through 
local taxation, without Federal assistance and without Federal con- 
trols. Federal aid could slow down this process by taking away some 
of the initiative to improve their own schools. 

We shall continue to study the problems of education through our 
Farm Bureau organization at the local and State levels and in that 
way meet our present and future educational needs. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our views on this matter. 


SOURCE OF REVENUES 


Senator Murray. Thank you. 

You refer to not getting something for nothing from Washington. 

Mr. Dart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. Are you not aware that Federal funds are de- 
rived mostly from income taxes and corporation taxes while local 
funds for schools are derived only from property taxes, a very small 
base? 

Mr. Darr. In some States some of the education funds are derived 
from State sales taxes, so that you have a broader base there, too. 


SUPPORT FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Senator Murray. Does your organization agree with the chamber 
of commerce that vocational training for agriculture is undesirable 
and a means of thought control? 

Mr. Darr. Well, I would say this: As far as the Farm Bureau is 
concerned the Farm Bureau for many years has supported the voca- 
tional educational program. We supported the original passage of 
the Smith-Hughes and then the George-Barden Act, and then have 
supported the necessary appropriations under those acts. 

The Farm Bureau has supported the vocational education program 
as it relates to agriculture and other fields. 

Senator Murray. You recognize their merits? 

Mr. Darr. Yes. 
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Senator Murray. And you intend to continue to support them? 

Mr. Darr. Currently, Senator Murray, we have under study in our 
State Farm Bureaus the question of how we shall finance vocational 
education. As you know, a proposal has been put forth to return the 
financing to the State and local communities. Our people will be 
discussing that matter during the next several months in their policy- 
development meetings. 


DECREASE IN DOLLAR AMOUNTS OF SCHOOL BONDS 


Senator Murray. You say the continued high level of school bonds 
shows a growth in the construction of new schools. 

Are you aware of the fact that during the period from November 
1957 to April 1958 the dollar amount of school bonds approved 
decreased by 34.8 percent, from $1 billion to $688 million? 

Mr. Darr. I knew there had been a decline, but during the first 
half of this year, which is the most recent period, you have had an 
increase over the first half of last year. 

Senator Murray. That concludes your testimony, does it? 

Mr. Darr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your statement. 

That concludes the testimony this morning. 

This concludes the hearings. 

(Thereupon, at 11:25 a. m., the hearings were concluded and the 
subcommittee recessed, to reconvene subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SocrAL Workers, INc., 
New York, N. Y., July 11, 1958. 
Hon. JAMes E. Murray, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: Our association has followed with interest the hear- 
ings you have been conducting on the School Assistance Act of 1958, 8. 3311 and 
H. R. 10763. We were one of the signators to a communication sent to the Presi- 
dent, January 23, 1958, endorsing 12 criteria we all considered important with 
respect to legislative measures designed to meet eductional needs. 

Some members of our association are employed in public-school systems as 
school social workers, and, therefore, have a direct and immediate interest in the 
adequacy of classrooms, the size of classes, and teachers’ compensation. We have 
long endorsed the importance of Federal leadership and financing in the educational 
field. 

Early in May of this year, when the delegate assembly of our association met 
in Chicago, a resolution on Federal aid to education was adopted. You probably 
have not seen a copy of this resolution, so I am pleased to enclose one. 

We would be glad to have this letter and a copy of the enclosed resolution 
included as part of the record of your hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rupoutew T. DANSTEDT. 


RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL Arp TO EDUCATION 
(Adopted by Delegate Assembly May 10, 1958, Chicago, IIL.) 


Whereas an educational system which affords every individual the means of 
realizing his own highest potential development is basic to the successful func- 
tioning of a democratic society; and 

Whereas children suffer in all aspects of their development, to the detriment 
of society, when educational facilities are overcrowded and antiquated; and 

Whereas children are handicapped in their growth and development when 
teachers are overworked, underpaid, and inadequately prepared; and 

Whereas a high proportion of high-school graduates in the upper range of 
their classes do not enter college, in many instances because of lack of resources 
to attend college; and 

Whereas urgent needs exist to develop and expand opportunities for basic 
research and graduate study: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That a Federal-State cooperative grant-in-aid program be developed 
to strengthen, extend, and improve local counseling and guidance services in the 
tax-supported schools; and be it further 

Resolved, That a Federal-State cooperative grant-in-aid program be developed 
that would assist our public schools to rehabilitate and construct needed class- 
rooms; and be it further 

Resolved, That Federal grant-in-aid funds be made available to improve the 
economic status of teachers; and be it further 

Resolved, That a system of national scholarships based on merit be developed 
to encourage and enable young people to pursue their educations and so pro- 
mote the welfare of our Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That Federal-State cooperative grants-in-aid be provided to enlarge 
special facilities for advanced study and research, and that fellowships be pro- 
vided to encourage the enlisting of qualified persons in such advanced study and 
research; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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to the chairman of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on General Education of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. 





NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Murray: You will recall that Mr. Leonard Kenfield endorsed 
your bill, S. 3311, at the time he appeared before the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. At that time, a number of bills were under consideration 
to give the States assistance with crucial educational problems. 

Inasmuch as you are now holding hearings specifically on 8. 3311, we want to 
again express our strong support for your bill and the companion bill, H. R. 10763, 
introduced by Congressman Metcalf. We heartily approve of recent develop- 
ments in the House Education and Labor Committee. Among the advances 
made in that committee has been the reporting of the Hill-Elliott type of bill to 
provide for strengthening education, primarily at the college level. As you will 
recall, Mr. Kenfield strongly endorsed 8. 3311, to round out and to supplement the 
so-called National Defense Education Act. 

We believe that there is a clearly defined need for Federal assistance to the 
States for schoolteachers’ salaries and the construction of physical facilities, as is 
provided in S. 3311. We urge that this bill be reported out of the Senate Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee in order that the Senate will have an opportunity to 
consider it if before recessing. 

We respectfully request that this supplemental statement in support of S. 3311 
be made a part of the record of hearings now in progress. 

Sincerely, 
REUBEN JOHNSON, 
Coordinator of Legislative Services. 





NATIONAL CouNCIL oF JEWISH WOMEN, 
New York, N. Y., July 14, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Murray: The National Council of Jewish Women has 
for many years been concerned about our Nation’s schools, and has actively 
supported all moves to increase educational facilities to meet the growing needs 
and challenge of our times. In the words of our national resolutions, our nation- 
wide membership has expressed its support of all “measures that will insure 
expanded and improved educational opportunities for all through the construction 
of sufficient schools, the provision of better equipment, the adequate increase in 
teachers’ salaries, and the improvement and expansion of teacher training and 
recruitment.” 

At its March 1958 meeting, the executive committee of the National Council 
of Jewish Women adopted the enclosed statement, calling for immediate con- 
gressional action to improve public education and, at the same time, help bolster 
the economy through Federal aid for school construction. I respectfully request 
that this statement, as well as this letter, be included in the record of the hearings 
on education legislation before your subcommittee. May I also urge favorable 
and prompt action by the subcommittee on this critically needed legislation? 

Sincerely yours, 
Guapys F. Cann 
Mrs. Moise 8S. Cahn, 
President. 
STATEMENT 


The National Council of Jewish Women urges Congress to combat the economic 
recession by appropriating funds immediately for school construction and the 
improvement of our country’s educational system. 

There can be no sounder way to strengthen our economy than by spending 
money for the education of our children. 
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The United States needs more and better teaching and educational programs— 
in the sciences, so that we can develop and control the tremendous potentials of 
power and space which now begin to be recognized; in the humanities and social 
sciences, so that we may continue to be an educated and free people. 

We need more and better schools, so that our children will no longer have to 
endure overcrowded classrooms, double sessions, and inadequate facilities. 

To build new schools now means helping ourselves as well as our children. 





Tue AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE INC., 


Washington, D. C., July 14, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES Murray 


Subcommittee on Education, 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr* Will you be kind enough to consider this letter as a part of the record 
of the hearings you are now holding on the Murray bill and other education bills 
before your committee. The board of directors of the American Parents Com- 
mittee, meeting in December 1957, voted unanimously to redouble its efforts for 
‘Selected measures to help provide the trained and educated minds needed for 
our Nation’s future.”’ 

As all the hearings held previously by your committee will show, this organiza- 
tion has worked hard in the past years for Federal assistance to help educate the 
boys and girls of this country. We did not ask to testify before your subcommittee 
at this hearing because, frankly, we could not add anything new to what we have 
said so many times. 

We testified firmly before the full committee on the education for national 
defense bill and will work hard to get H. R. 13247 (now reported from the House 
committee) passed by the Congress before it adjourns. We will also work hard 
for any school construction measure if the Congress decides to consider one. 

The “‘selected measures’’ approved by our board do not include Federal aid for 
teachers’ salaries. Consequently, we cannot at this time support the entire 
Murray bill. We do firmly believe, however, that the Federal Government has 
a definite responsibility for the education of the Nation’s youth. We have so 
stated in the attached letter written to every Member of Congress. We would 
hope you might consider this letter important enough to include in the record of 


your hearings. Certainly we cannot continue to neglect education in the light of 
the demands which the future will bring. 
Sincerely, 


Grorce J. Hecurt, Chairman. 


ConGREss SHoutp HEED ROCKEFELLER REPORT ON AID TO EDUCATION AND 
TaKE AcTION BEFORE ADJOURNING 


The need for Federal aid to education has been strongly underscored in a 
brilliant analysis of America’s educational problems just published by the Rocke- 
feller Bros. Fund. Congress should immediately examine this report—and take 
action to help schools before adjourning. 

The Rockefeller report acknowledges that Americans, in the past, have pre- 
ferred to accomplish the financing of public education at the State and local 
level. But it stresses that State and local tax systems have failed to keep pace 
with demands of an expanding economy, due to (1) excessive dependence for 
revenues upon the “‘notably laggard’’ real property tax, and (2) to a reluctance 
to extend these systems for fear of placing States and communities at a com- 
petitive disadvantage to other areas. 

“It is this weakness in the State and local taxing systems more than anything 
else that gives rise to current proposals for increased Federal support for educa- 
tion,’’ the report adds. “For those who wish to resist or postpone the resort to 
Federal funds and at the same time not constrict educational services there seems 
to be only one alternative: a thorough, painful, politically courageous overhaul 
of State and local tax systems.”’ 

Asserting the “stark fact’’ that grave national educational issues ‘“‘may be 
soluble only through Federal action,’’ the Rockefeller study states: ‘“‘There is no 
chance that we can turn back the clock and eliminate Federal support of education. 
There is a chance that farsighted men may influence the direction of Federal 
support or the kinds of Federal support.”’ 
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The report calls for the use of Federal funds “only to balance the serious gaps’’ 
in our educational picture, with major reliance continuing in the areas of State, 
local and private financial support. It speaks out for preservation of local leader- 
ship and local control over education. Within this framework, the Rockefeller 
report calls for support of: 

1. School construction.—Funds for building construction, according to the re- 
port, involve ‘‘a minimum of hazard to local initiative.’’ ‘In the years immedi- 
ately ahead, great expansion of the physical plant will be required at every level 
of the educational system. To the extent that the Federal Gofernment can assist 
in this problem either through loans or outright grants, it will be engaging in 
one of the most helpful and least hazardous forms of support to education.’’ 

2. A scholarship program.—This is ‘‘the most popular form’’ of Federal aid, 
since it poses a minimum hazard of Federal interference and avoids thorny 
probiems invoived in direct governmental dealing. 

We, as parents, urge Congress to legislate at this session on proposals to help 
alleviate our ‘‘overcrowded, understaffed, and ill-equipped”’ schools. 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: As you know, the American labor movement has long 
been among the staunchest supporters of free public education. Throughout 
the last century, the trade unions have consistently fought for the establishment 
and improvement of the public schools. 

Our school system today faces a supreme crisis. Demands have and will be 
made upon it which are unprecedented in our times, and the future of the Nation 
itself and of our children depend upon our success in meeting them. We face, 
on the one hand, ever-increasing competition with other world powers, notably the 
Soviet Union, in our efforts to preserve our freedom, to provide a happier life for 
our people, and to win the minds of men for democratic principles. We must do 
this at a time when almost every field of human endeavor, including industry, 
science, sociology, and politics, are demanding more intricate and detailed ap- 
plication. 

At the same time, we find that local communities throughout America are 
becoming progressively less able to provide adequate funds for these needs. 
Despite tremendous efforts on their part, the goal of an educational system 
equipped to meet our needs remains beyond their grasp. 

It is apparent, therefore, that aid must come from the Federal Government. 

The AFL-CIO enthusiastically supports the enactment of S. 3311, the Murray- 
Metcalf bill, as an essential step to achieve this end. We wish to take this 
opportunity to urge your Subcommittee, and the full Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, to report this bill promptly and favorably. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 





AMVETS, Nationat HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
Committee, on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United State Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Murray: We note that the Subcommittee on Education is 
currently considering legislation that will improve the Nation’s educational 
system, 

International and military events of the past year have pointed up glaring in- 
adequacies in the American educational system which can no longer be ignored if 
this country is to maintain its position in world leadership. To insure our national 
security, the talents and capabilities of all American youth must be developed so 
they may take their place in the world as scientists, engineers, mathematicians, 
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doctors, and teachers, and be capable of making wise decisions in all areas of our 
national life. They must master the humanities as well as the sciences; under- 
stand people as well as fathom the laws of electronics and the mysteries of outer 
space. Obviously, this training takes many years, and it would appear that an 
emergency program in education may be necessary to insure its success. 

Traditionally, public education is a national as well as local responsibility, and 
AMVETS must, therefore, support Federal aid to the States for the improvement 
of their schools and colleges. These Federal funds should be adequate to help the 
States raise their educational standard, and maintain control of their educational 
systems. Congressional legislation is necessary to enable the public school pro- 
gram to develop in a broad, balanced manner in order to achieve the ideal in edu- 
cational training of our young people. 

Every child should be provided with the opportunity to attend elementary 
and secondary school on a full-day schedule, in classes of approved size, and in a 
sufficient number of school buildings adequately equipped. Millions of children 
have not been adequately housed in the public schools in the past few years, and 
the situation grows more critical each year as schools fail to expand to meet an 
ever-increasing enrollment. Additional facilities for advanced research by highly 
qualified persons are also needed, and, if necessary, additional schools should be 
established to serve this need as such research will ultimately benefit the Nation. 

Further, the economic status of teachers: must be raised to the level of other 
professionally qualified persons with equal ability and training. This would 
attract the thousands of qualified teachers currently needed in the public schools, 
and retain the services of many of the teachers who annually leave the teaching 
profession. 

In the judgment of AMVETS, 8. 3311 provides a reasonable method of improv- 
ing the Nation’s educational system. We respectfully urge that this measure be 
reported favorably to the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHn R. Hoven, 
National Legislative Director. 





INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1958. 
Re Federal aid for classroom construction. 
Hon. JAMes E. Murray, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, Senate Commitiee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: In connection with the hearing by your subcommittee 
on July 16 with respect to Federal aid for the construction of public elementary 
and secondary schools, we respectfully request that there be included in the record 
a copy of the enclosed statement submitted by the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. 

You will note that the statement concludes that: 

“The great success with which the needed classrooms rapidly are being provided 
without Federal aid, the decreasing rate of growth in public-school enrollment, the 
large classroom construction programs presently underway and financed for the 
next several years (demonstrated by record sales of school bonds and approval of 
a high percentage of school bonds at recent bond elections) lead us to conclude 
that State and local educational agencies can and will provide the needed class- 
rooms without Federal aid.’ 

I am sending a copy of this letter and the enclosed statement to each member 
of your subcommittee. 

Very truly yours, 
Gorpon L. CALVERT. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Re FreperRaL AtIp FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF PuBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 


The Investment Bankers Association of America is a voluntary unincorporated 
trade association of investment banking firms and security dealers who underwrite 
and deal in all types of securities. Our association has over 800 member firms 
engaged in one phase or another of the securities business in the United States 
and Canada, including about 100 commercial banks. Our members have, in 
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addition to their main offices, over 1,300 registered branch offices. Many of 
these firms underwrite and deal in school bonds and in the aggregate do a large 
percentage of the underwriting, distribution, and trading of school bonds. 


(1) The number of additional classrooms needed in public elementary and secondary 
schools has been decreasing steadily during the past 5 years 


The United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has prepared 
tabulations showing the number of additional classrooms reported to be needed 
in each State. These tabulations, which are the most reliable estimates available, 
demonstrate clearly that the number of additional classrooms needed in public 
re and secondary schools has been decreasing steadily during the past 

years: 

In 1952 it was estimated that 312,000 additional classrooms were needed. 

In 1956 it was estimated that 159,000 additional classrooms were needed (80,000 
to accommodate excess enrollment and 79,000 to replace unsatisfactory facilities). 

In 1957 it was estimated that only 140,400 additional classrooms were needed 
oe ° accommodate excess enrollment and 77,200 to replace unsatisfactory 
acilities). 

Thus, in the 5-year period from 1952 to 1957 the estimated number of needed 
classrooms (to accommodate excess enrollment and to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities) was cut from 312,000 to 140,400. 

Particularly important is the fact that the estimated number of classrooms 
needed to accommodate excess enrollment was reduced from 80,000 in 1956 to 
63,200 in 1957. 

A substantial percentage of the classrooms are needed in a small group of 
States. Over 36 percent of the classrooms needed to accommodate excess enroll- 
nent are in four States (Alabama, California, Georgia, and Michigan). Some 
of these States (particularly California and Georgia) are carrying out vigorous 
programs of State assistance which are rapidly supplying needed classrooms. 

Circular No. 513 of the United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare estimates, based on State reports, that 68,600 classrooms were completed 
during the school year 1956-57 and that 70,800 additional classrooms will be 
completed during the 1957-58 school year. Record amounts of recent school 
bond sales (summarized below) assure that large numbers of additional classrooms 
will be constructed in each of the next several years. 

It is apparent that the needed classrooms are rapidly being provided without 
Federal aid. 


(2) The rate of growth in public school enrollments is decreasing 


It is also encouraging to note that the number of additional classrooms required 
to meet increased enrollment will be smaller during the coming years, because the 
school-age population will not be increasing as rapidly as it has been in recent 
years. uring the 6-year period, 1952-58, for example, enrollment in public 
elementary and secondary schools increased by 25.9 percent. During the forth- 
coming 6-year period, 1958-64, the corresponding increase is estimated by the 
United States Office of Education at only 17.4 percent. To put this in terms of 
numbers of students during the 1952-58 period, public elementary and secondary 
school enrollments increased by 6,918,000 students. During the next 6 years, 
through 1964, the United States Office of Education estimates an increase in public 
elementary and secondary school enrollments of only 5,835,000 students. This 
means that the number of additional classrooms required to meet the growth in 
enrollments will be smaller than in recent years. Although the rate of growth in 
secondary schools will continue at high levels during this period, the rate of growth 
at the elementary school level will be declining sharply, so that the rate of growth 
in enrollments at elementary and secondary schools combined in the 1958-64 
period is estimated to be 15.7 percent less than during the 1952-58 period. 


(3) Record classroom construction programs are continuing 


(a) Record amount of school bonds sold.—In 1957 the sales of school bonds by 
States and local educational agencies to finance construction of public elementary 
and secondary schools aggregated over $2,360,690,000 in 2,898 issues, which was 
greater than the amount of such bonds sold in any prior year. Appendix A, 
compiled from the records of our Research Department, lists the total amount and 
number of issues of school bonds sold in each State in 1957. 

In the first 6 months of 1958 (January through June) the sales of school bonds 
continued to set new records, aggregating over $1,300,596,000 in 1,579 issues 
(and this total is not complete because we do not yet have complete reports on 
school bond sales during this period). Sales of such bonds during the correspond- 
ing 6-month period in 1957 aggregated $1,243,967,000. 
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The proceeds from the sale of these bonds will obviously be supplemented by 
additional funds from other sources in the construction of classrooms. 

Since school bonds are ordinarily sold before construction contracts are awarded 
and around 1 year is required for actual construction, the classrooms financed 
by the record bond sales of the past 6 months will, in most cases, be reported in 
the classrooms completed in 1959 and 1960. 

(b) Approval of school bonds at bond elections continues at high level—Some 
concern has been expressed in educational circles that the recession has made 
voters less receptive to school bond proposals. Testimony has been presented 
to the Subcommittee on Education of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare that an examination of trends in the value of school bonds voted upon 
and approved in bond referendums shows current trends in bond approval to be 
diametrically opposite the trend in bond sales. That is not true. 

During the first 6 months of 1958, voters approved about 76.7 percent by value 
of the school bonds submitted for approval, which compares with about 77.5 
percent by value approval of the school bonds voted upon in the first 6 months of 
1957. 

At bond elections in June 1958, about 94 percent by value of the school bonds 
voted upon were approved, an aggregate of about $195 million. This percentage 
and dollar amount of school bonds approved in June of this year is substantially 
higher than the corresponding figures for the same month in 1957 when only about 
76 percent of the school bonds voted upon were approved, aggregating about 
$162,600,000. These figures do not indicate any trend toward rejection of school 
bonds at bond elections. 

If a trend to reject school bonds at bond elections should develop, that would 
appear to demonstrate that the voters simply believed that construction of the 
proposed school facilities was unnecessary. 

(c) School construction costs—In October 1957, we mailed questionnaires on 
classroom construction costs and financing to all local public educational agencies 
in the United States with over 300 pupils (about 12,000 questionnaires). From 
the 3,134 replies we compiled the following information on average classroom 
construction costs (including in each case the cost of site and related facilities in 
the project, such as cafeterias, libraries, auditoriums, and gymnasiums, but not 
including furnishings) for public elementary and secondary school classroom 
construction reported in those questionnaires as completed during the period 
October 1, 1956, through September 30, 1957: 











Number of | All-purpose Total cost! Average 
classrooms rooms cost 4 
cnpasiaantainiiiapiaiaiapniaiapel gid. ne tnt noenetnem a 
(a) New elementary schools..._..........-...-- 10, 118 407 | $294, 114, 000 $29, 060 
(b) Elementary-school additions. ..........._- 4, 617 118 | 112,099, 0C0 24, 280 
(c) New secondary schools--...........--..-..- 6, 627 54 | 278,710,000 42, 050 
(d) Secondary-school additions................- 2, 521 20 80, 156, 000 | 31, 790 
ON Sick cited cc neanmrcundbdteneinse 23, 851 609 | 766,079,000 |....-....-..... 
I CN I Ti pik ic a, Baie bo en bebo 31, 070 





i “Total cost’’ includes site and related facilities such as cafeterias, libraries, auditoriums, and gym- 
nasiums, but does not include furnishings. In determining ‘‘average cost,’’ all-purpose rooms were not 
counted as classrooms. If all-purpose rooms are included the average cost is reduced to $31,290. This 
tabulation of school-construction costs includes classroom construction in every State. 


This indicates that the average cost of classroom construction, based on a sample 
of 23,851 classrooms, was $32,070 excluding all-purpose rooms as classrooms, or 
$31,290 if all-purpose rooms are counted as classrooms. 


CONCLUSION 


The great success with which the needed classrooms rapidly are being provided 
without Federal aid, the decreasing rate of growth in public-school enrollment, 
the large classroom construction programs presently underway and financed for 
the next several years (demonstrated by record sales of school bonds and approval 
of a high percentage of school bonds at recent bond elections) lead us to conclude 
that State and local educational agencies can and will provide the needed class- 
rooms without Federal aid. 
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APPENDIX A 


School bonds sold during 1957 to finance construction of public elementary and 
secondary schools 








State Amount Number State | Amount | Number 

| | of issues | of issues 

Alabama- -.----...-- os $17, 799, 000 | 24 || Nevada. ---.....-...-.-| $4, 350, 000 4 
DS SS tcncecdiog athe | 19, 795, 000 | 53 || New Hampshire------ 3, 660, 000 ll 
AURA. ....-<-<<9 | 985, 000 | 2 || New Jersey-..---- 91, 793, 000 123 
California - --- . os 393, 580, 000 | 415 || New Mexico. ste eeest 4, 980, 000 s 
Colorado. .-_-..--- ca 18, 467, 000 15 New York_.._------ | 340, 768, 000 188 
Connecticut --------- 47, 654, 000 | 50 || North Carolina-.----- 27, 994, 000 25 
Delaware......-.--- nal 20, 253, 000 | 12 || North Dakota_. 1, 250, 000 | 17 
tts nep oe ai Saal 54, 491, 000 | 11 ||} Ohio__- 7 115, 237, 000 | 147 
Georgia... .------ ae 19, 092, 000 | 14 Oklahoma.._.-------- 18, 215, 000 85 
SS eee | 2, 338, 000 | 7 RR ee 18, 981, 000 | 46 
i a eta mica 138, 255, 000 | 166 Pennsylvania. --. 125, 586, 000 89 
| neater Ta 5 29, 843, 000 | 106 || Rhode Island_-___-. ; 10, 649, 000 | 16 
Iowa... ieee. Pa 21, 430, 000 | 61 South Carolina. ----. | 12, 505, 000 | 13 
NING. skntesexcns~ ‘i 22, 242, 000 | 38 || South Dakota.---.---- 7, 266, 000 32 
tcc 25, 039, 000 | 52 || Temmessee......-..-- | 15, 769, 000 30 
Louisiana ___.---- 49, 841, 000 | 52 || Texas Z _...| 118, 512, 000 193 
MD dec cdkncdasn de 1, 170, 000 | an Went a ibs 495, 000 | 1 
Maryland.....-.....-..- 37,081,000 | 9 || Vermont-.-.-- et beng oyle 7, 629, 000 | 20 
Massachusetts_......-.-- 62, 546, 000 | 151, 3) -Virgaiis............. 23, 666, 000 13 
Michigan-_---_- 134, 436, 000 | 174 || Washington --_-- | 105, 631, 000 | 75 
Minnesota- ce 68, 728, 000 141 West Virginia-- 1, 228, 000 1 
Mississippi_---........- j 19, 523, 000 | A en sc cacen eine | 56, 028, 000 87 
BEI nk temo nanns 31, 416, 000 | 64 || Wyoming-....--.------| 3, 088, 000 | il 
Montana............-.- 7, 278, 000 | 32 || Bn Akai clan 
Nebraska.....-..------- 2, 128, 000 16 || Total........-.-.-| 2, 360, 690, 000 | 2, 898 


! 
| | 1} | | 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 

July 18, 1958. 

Hon, Lister HI, 

Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Lister: I am enclosing for your attention a telegram which I received 
from a group of distinguished Oregon educators who were attending the National 
Education Association convention in Cleveland, Ohio. Among this group are 
Miss Martha Shull, past national president of the NEA, and Mr. Ewald Turner, 
president of the National Department of Classroom Teachers. 

I am sure you will be interested to know that the entire Oregon delegation 
of 85 members has voted unanimously to reaffirm their conviction that Federal 
aid to education will provide the only solution to pressing State school finance 
problems. Confronted with a revolt among the taxpayers in school districts 
where property taxes have reached an alltime high they are left without any 
choice except to lower school standards unless Federal aid to education legislation 
is enacted. 

Although I know you already have heard testimony on the critical needs of 
our schools, I thought this would be of particular interest to you. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Dick 
(Typed) Ricnarp L. NEUBERGER, 


United States Senator. 
[Enclosure] 


CLEVELAND, Ou10, July 2, 1958. 
Hon. RicHArD NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The voters of several communities in Oregon recently rejected proposed school 
budgets, thereby jeopardizing the established school programs of the respective 
communities. A cause of the defeat of these tax elections was heavy local 
property taxes. 

This morning the 85 Oregon delegates to the NEA convention in Cleveland 
unanimously reaffirmed their conviction that Federal aid to education will 
provide the only solution to pressing State school finance problems. 
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We strongly urge your continued support of the Thompson school construction 
bill (H. R. 12085) and the Murray-Metealf bills (S. 3311, H. R. 10763), which 
would appropriate Federal funds to the States for use by local school districts 
for construction and for supplementing the salaries of teachers in public schools. 
Oregon’s schools need the aid proposed in these measures. 


JuLty 2, 1958. 
These bills adequately safeguard State and local control of education since 
State authorities would allocate and supervise use of these funds. 


MarTHA SHULL, 
Past President, National Education Association. 
Tom PowERs, 
President, Oregon Education Association. 
CLARENCE HINEs, 
President, Oregon Association of School Administrators. 
EwaLp TURNER, 
President, National Department of Classroom Teachers. 
Louis CORRIGAN, 
President, Oregon Department of Classroom Teachers. 





THE CoopEeRATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S. A. 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Subcommittee on Education, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: The Cooperative League of the USA would like very 
much to have included in the record this indication of its support for Federal aid 
to education. 

We feel that there is a tremendous need for Federal Government support for 
classrooms and adjustments in teachers’ salaries both at the elementary and 
secondary school levels. 

The Cooperative League includes in its membership 13 million family members 
in the fields of farm supplies, consumer goods, insurance, credit, rural electrifica- 
tion, health, housing, and other fields. 

Sincerely yours, 
WatuacEe J. CAMPBELL, 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Harrisburg. 

The Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce opposes S. 3311. It believes 
that the grants-in-aid for elementary and secondary schools offered by that bill 
would take the control of our public schools away from the local community and 
the States and place it in the hands of the Federal Government. 

Pennsylvania is proud of its accomplishments in financing and developing a 
sound public school system. Schools are being constructed more rapidly than 
our enrollments are increasing and our obsolete school plants are being replaced. 
Our average teacher salary has increased over $1,800 during the past 8 years and 
increases are scheduled to continue. Recently, we have received reports from 
school supervisory personnel in various parts of this Commonwealth that pros- 
pective teachers far outnumber the available positions. 

We believe that Pennsylvania, like most other States, will continue to support 
and improve their school programs if the Federal Government will not further 


‘dissipate their sources of support. It has been estimated that 8. 3311 would cost 


Pennsylvania taxpayers $70.8 million during the first year and more in later 
years. In turn, this Commonwealth would receive grants totaling approximately 
).6 million. Such a measure, we believe, would tend to wither local and State 
initiative and support of education. 

The State chamber believes that the responsibility and control over education 
should remain independent of centralized Federal supervision and that local and 
State governmental financing is both essential and economically feasible. 


ARNOLD L. Epmonpbs, Executive Director. 
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STATEMENT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PHYSICIANS AND SuRGEONS, INc., 
BY Dr. Mat Rumpus, PRESIDENT 


We believe that Federal aid to education for any purpose will ultimately offer 
a serious threat to Freedom in America. 

Roger Freeman stated on October 31, 1956 (Dollars and Sense in Education, an 
address delivered to the Annual Meeting of The Civic Federation of Chicago): 
“Our schools are the last great bulwark of State and local autonomy. If the 
schools fall to Federal influence they will not only further deteriorate; they will set 
the pattern for more and more powers to go to Washington until our States are 
left empty shells, and remainders of what once was a great Federal Union of 
soverign States.’”’ Mr. Freeman is an exceptionally well qualified authority 
having served on President Eisenhower’s Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations (Education Committee) and consultant on school finance for the White 
House Conference on Education. 

The proponents of Federal aid for schools have built an enormously effective 

ropaganda and lobbying machine. Much of the propaganda is fictional. 
Nevertheless, they have used it so cleverly a majority of Americans (according to 
the Gallup Poll) gullibly have accepted as fact these excuses for Federal aid. ‘“A 
national educational crisis,’’ ‘‘a dire emergency,” ‘“‘classroom shortages,” ‘‘perse- 
cuted and underpaid teachers,” “disgraceful shortage of teachers,’’ are some of the 
attention-getting slogans which have been scattered far and wide—and recklessly — 
for public consumption, unfortunately, with telling effect. More recently, the 
administration and some congressional leaders have been disturbed by the fact 
that Russia is graduating more scientists than the United States, and the blame 
for the condition is laid to lack of educational facilities and personnel. 

Regarding the ‘‘slogans for Federal aid,’’ what is fact and what is fiction? 
The National Education Association and other professional educationists invari- 
ably blame ‘‘lack of money” for bad education. On the other hand, there are a 
number of distinguished educational authorities who blame bad education on 
poor teaching and neglect of the teaching of the basic three R’s to high school 
students. This is advanced by Dr. I. I. Rabi, famous physicist and Nobel prize 
winner. He told Congress that one of the reasons for the decline in our engineer- 
ing and scientific talent “is inadequate preparation in the fundamental subjects 
which would enable students to enter into science and engineering courses at 
college.’ President Harold W. Dodds (Princeton University) declares “high 
school graduates no longer have as firm a grasp on the basic ‘three R’s’—with all 
that they imply as they had a quarter century ago.” (Roger Freeman, October 
31, 1956.) This is good evidence from recognized authorities that Federal aid 
to education would in no way overcome the deficiency of engineering and scientific 
talent. 

The “‘slogan excuses” for Federal aid that schools and teachers are being dis- 
criminated against in the allocation of public funds and this causes ‘‘dire short- 
ages” are completely refuted by Mr. Freeman (October 31, 1956) through thor- 
oughly documented facts and figures. Here is the truth: “The cost of education 
accounts for about one-third of all State and local expenditures; education is 
gaining on the other public services—between 1940 and 1955 State and local tax 
collections increased 201 percent while State and local expenditures for education 
increased 351 percent. During the past 5 years, 1950 to 1955, State and local 
expenditures for public schools increased 73 percent—expenditures for all other 
purposes, including those financed with Federal aid, 39 percent. Between 1900 
and 1955 public school enrollment doubled and school operating costs multiplied 
43 times.”’ Mr. Freeman says: ‘‘The plain fact is that school funds have con- 
sistently risen faster than enrollment, prices, or other public services and are 
continuing to do so.”’ 

The American people are not doing too poorly by their schools. A 1956 United 
Nations world survey of education showed that the United States has the highest 
per capita expenditure for education ($77 per capita) and spends a larger share of 
its national income on education than any other nation. Mr. Freeman proves 
that the shortage of teachers in classrooms is somewhat of a myth and that local 
and State communities are keeping ahead of their educational problems without 
Federal aid. Between fall 1954 and fall 1955, enrollment increased 1.1 million. 
At a classroom size of 30 pupils this would have required 36,000 additional teachers 
and classrooms. Actually, the number of teachers in the public schools increased 
69,000 and we built 60,000 classrooms. So, it seems that there are many flaws 
and weaknesses in the argument that there is a need for Federal subsidization of 
the schools and that Federal cash will solve so-called educational problems. 
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There are many sound, logical, and moral reasons against Federal aid to educa- 
tion to counteract the nebulous arguments advanced for it by the socialistic pro- 
ponents. One of the most convincing is the report of the Education Committee 
of the President’s Commission on Intergovernmental Relations which stated: 
‘‘We have not been able to find a State which cannot afford to make more money 
available to its schools or which is economically unable to support an adequate 
school system * * * Federal aid is not necessary either for current operating 
expenses for public schools or for capital expenditures for new school facilities.’ 

Federal aid for schools—for any purpose—is morally wrong because it will lead 
to Federal control. A 1942 decision of the Supreme Court reads as follows: 
“Tt is hardly lack of due process for the Government to regulate that which it 
subsidizes’ (317 U. S., p. 131—last sentence of first paragraph, decision by 
Justice Jackson in case of Wickard v. Filburn, 1942). Despite this now well-known 
Supreme Court decision, the Parent-Teachers’ Association, without regard to the 
serious consequence, continues to seek Federal aid for school legislation with the 
meaningless words: ‘‘We recommend the inclusion of provisions that will insure 
maximum local control.’’ In the face of this decision, the National Education 
Association persists in its disgraceful effort to fool American fathers and mothers 
that Federal aid can be had without Federal control. 

Among the many instances in other fields of Federal interference, we have a 
specific example of Federal control following Federal aid to education. In 1916 
Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act providing financial aid for local vocational 
educational systems. Prior to passage, its proponents shouted to the housetops 
that the measure would not bring about Federal controls. Exactly the reverse has 
happened. Federal regulations have been expanded over the years and are now 
printed in a 108-page book, Administration of Vocational Education (published 
by the Government Printing Office). As Russell Turner points out (Human 
Events, November 24, 1956), only one sentence on page 4 is necessary to prove 
that the Federal Government controls vocational education. It reads: ‘‘Each 
State is required to submit a plan which must meet with the approval of the 
Federal Office of Education.” If one has further doubts, here is what Repre- 
sentative August E. Johansen (Republican, Third District, Michigan) has to say: 
“No statutory provision in the world can provide adequate safeguard against 
Federal control of education once Federal financial support of education is an 
accepted principle.”’ 

In 1950 the late Representative John Lesinski (Democrat, Michigan), a student 
of and advocate for Federal aid to education, emphasized the fact that the Federal 
Government would control that which it subsidizes (AAPS News Letter, April 
1950, vol. 4, No. 3). Representative Lesinski at the time was chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee which devoted a large amount of time to 
the study of Federal aid to education. His committee killed the Federal-aid 
proposal which was under consideration and Chairman Lesinski gave as the reason 
for this action, the following: “It is impossible to draft a general Federal aid to 
education bill which will not contain a great degree of Federal control over local 
school systems. I am convinced, after the hard study we have put to the ques- 
tion, that no acceptable bill preventing Federal domination of local schools can 
be drawn. I reluctantly come to that conclusion, but I had to face the facts.” 

The contention has been made by both the President and professional educa- 
tionists that Federal aid to schools will be a ‘‘one shot’? program, or only tem- 
porary. Make no mistake about it, ‘‘one shot’’ Federal aid is as fantastically 
unrealistic as only “one shot”’ for the dope addict. And there is a mountain of 
evidence to prove it. One example: The Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act— 
a measure foisted on the American people as ‘‘temporary,”’ has been continued 
and expanded by almost every Congress during the past 10 years. Despite 
President Eisenhower’s disarming statement, ‘‘once this shortage (of classrooms) 
is overcome, the Federal grant program can and must terminate,’ the Federal 
aid advocates are not planning it that way. When Adlai Stevenson, head of the 
Stevenson-Democrats, addressed the annual convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association on July 6, 1956, and outlined his plan for Federal aid for schools, 
he used the words and expressions “‘start,”’ “over the longer run,’ and he topped 
off his address with ‘“‘yet there should be no evading the fact that the composite 
program I am suggesting here will be expensive, and it is just a ‘beginning’.”’ 

t is easily apparent that the National Education Association is not working 
for a Federal-aid program on a terminal emergency basis. The goal of the 
NEA is a permanent all-out type of Federal aid to education. When testifying 
before a Senate committee in 1956, Dr. William G. Carr, executive secretary of 
the National Education Association, said: ‘““* * * As long as our schools are cut 
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off from the most powerful and efficient and productive form of taxation that we 
have (Federal taxation, of course), so long will they fail to receive a reasonable 
share of the great wealth and income of our country.”’ Not by the farthest stretch 
of the imagination could Dr. Carr’s statement be interpreted to mean ‘‘tem- 
porary” aid. The NEA’s goal of permanent Federal interference in the Nation’s 
schools is further substantiated by a statement in the February 1956 NEA 
Journal by Dr. John K. Norton, head of the department of educational adminis- 
tration at Teachers College, Columbia University: ‘‘* * * even if $500 million 
(a year) were voted for school building aid, it would represent only a ‘first step’ 
toward adequate Federal participation in the financial support of education in 
the United States.” 

We do not question the sincerity of President Eisenhower’s statement: ‘‘Once 
this shortage is overcome, the Federal grant program can and must terminate.’’ 
We do regret his naivete in believing that once started the program ever can or will 
terminate. Once the new educational bureaucracy has established its foothold in 
the Federal Government, the bureaucratic employees will perpetuate themselves 
in their jobs by employing statistics to prove the existence of new “‘emergencies.”’ 
And if political history follows its customary course, election-year Congresses will 
accept the statistics—rigged or not—and vote more giveaways for political 
expediency. Obviously, this administration or Congress cannot do anything 
binding on future administrations or Congresses. When the principle is estab- 
lished, it will be perpetual. 

In testimony before the same congressional committee in 1956, Dr. Carr of the 
NEA dispelled any doubts as to the ultimate goal for permanent Federal aid. 
He asserted that failure to recognize the economic necessity of access to Federai 
tax support is “* * * the real obstacle beside which all the petty details of tinker- 
ing with some local tax rate or some State statute about debt limitations are as 
molehills to mountains.’’ This expression of contempt for State and local support 
of the American public schools indicates clearly and conslusively that the NEA 
seeks to bypass the 48 States and the some 57,000 school districts for financial 
support of the schools and substitute the Federal Government—only one large 
centralized authority to which their propaganda for “‘progressive’’ educational 
systems of mediocrity and one worldism would need to be directed. 

The Association of American Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., holds that Federal 
aid to schools is undesirable because it is financially impractical. The Federal 
Government produces nothing and has no money of its own to spend except that 
which it extracts by compulsion from the taxpayers. Since the Federal Govern- 
ment is approximately $280 billion in debt—not counting social-security commit- 
ments of about $280 billion—realistically, it has no “‘honest’’ money to spend for 
Federal-aid programs of any kind. 

During 1956, public schools cost the States and local communities about $10% 
billion. The proposed Federal aid program would have boosted that total by 
2% percent to 4 percent, which is less than half the average annual increase from 
State and local funds in recent years. For instance, in 1955 there was an increase 
of $1% billion over the aggregate State and local support of schools for the year 
1954. After the Federal brokerage fees to finance the proposed educational 
bureaucracy, with its blundering ineptitude and extravagant practices, were 
deducted from the appropriated Federal funds, percentagewise, the amounts of 
Federal aid would be almost infinitesimal—and yet a tremendous additional 
burden on taxpayers. Governor Stratton of Illinois confirmed this in 1956 in a 
statement: ‘‘We do not need Federal aid for schools in Illinois. * * * Whatever 
Federal aid we could get would be only a drop in the bucket compared to what 
we are doing ourselves.”’ 

There are only distinguished governors who oppose Federal aid to schools, too. 
Gov. Harold Handley of Indiana, said in his 1956 inaugural address: ‘‘The citizen 
of Indiana demands that education must be under local administration. He (the 
citizen) will not tolerate nationalization of his schools.’”’ Gov. Price Daniel 
of Texas on February 1, 1957, wrote the Association of American Physicians 
and Surgeons, Inc., as follows: “I am pleased to advise you that I join with 
Governors Stratton and Handley on their stand against Federal aid to education.” 

We hold that Federal aid to schools should be defeated—in fact, it should 
never be considered—because it is unconstitutional. Public education is a 
matter that should be controlled by the States and localities and not by the 
Central Government. This is clearly defined in the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution: ‘‘Powers reserved to States. The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” Nothing could be more under- 
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standable than the 10th amendment. It prohibits Congress from interfering in 
the business of the States, and this certainly would include the public schools. 
Nowhere in the Constitution is Congress given permission to tax and spend for 
the Nation’s schools, 

Finally, we believe that the proposal for Federal aid to schools—for any purpose, 
including schol: wee one of the greatest threats to our free society in the 
history of the Nation. We believe that our constitutional form of government 
is endangered by the continuing advance of Federal powers and the usurpation 
of State and local responsibilities. We believe that if Federal aid to education is 
enacted, it eventually will achieve the breakdown of constitutional government, 
remove educational responsibility from parents—where it belongs—and m: ike 
collectivized captives of our children. Consider the potential for evil of an 
‘Alger Hiss” as Federal School Administrator. Preserve local autonomy of our 
schools. 

We sincerely hope this committee and the Congress will reject Federal aid to 
education in any form. 





STATEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, IN Support or §S. 3311 PRESENTED By Dr. CHARLEs H. 
BorEHM, StaTE SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC INsTRUCTION, HARRISBURG, Pa. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the ‘cold war of the classrooms’”’ 
has placed a responsibility upon educational leadership never before visioned. 
Unusual political and educational statesmanship will be required in the improve- 
ment of education at all levels across this country as we wind our way in an 
era of a nuclear stalemate. Not all of our problems are financial, or dependent 
upon new revenue, but many basic problems have their origin in lack of 
financial support. An antiquated, inequitable real estate tax base, cumbersome 
constitutional limitations, mobility of our population, sharply rising costs, mount- 
ing school enrollments, obsolescent school structures, interstate competition for 
industries, intrastate competition for State funds, all woefully combine to give 
public education an uneven, inadequate support both within the States and among 
the States. 

Pennsylvania’s story in many respects may be repeated again and again. 

Our 1.9 million public-school pupils are exposed to as great a disparity of edu- 
cational opportunities between the better schools and the poor schools as probs ably 
exists in the Nation. In Pennsylvania the population is not only growing but 
shifting away from agricultural areas and such regions as those where coal mining 
formerly attracted a concentrated population. The people are moving into the 
counties where industry is expanding. To represent this point concretely let us 
consider two extremes which actually exist in Pennsylvania. Bucks County 
had an increase of 355 percent in the number of births in 1956 as compared with 
the number in 1940; while Forest County reported a 36-percent decrease in the 
number of births over the same period. 

Also, there is the tendeney for suburban living which lessens the pressure on 
the city schools to aggravate the problem in the suburbs. Naturally, such move- 
ment within a State is not unique to Pennsylvania alone. Therefore, the Nation 
as a whole can no longer afford the attitude of indifference toward the needs of 
school pupils wherever they may be. 


THE COST OF OPERATING PENNSYLVANIA’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


All evidence on hand at the present time indicates that the cost of education 
will continue to rise. The rapidly increasing enrollments, the expansion of school 
services, and the need for school construction due to an accumulated deficit of 
needed buildings, as well as the inflationary trends are positive factors in such an 
increase. 

To indicate the change in the financial picture, the total expenditure reported 
by public schools rose from $218.1 million in 1940 to $353 million in 1950; and 
for the year 1956-57, the latest school year for which data are available, it was 
$678.6 million. Present trends would indicate that total expenditures by school 
districts for education will approximate $1 billion in Pennsylvania by 1962-63. 
These huge sums are saying that for every dollar reported by the school districts 
to have been spent on public education in 1940, there have been $3 spent in 1956-57 
and this, in turn, will be increased to $444 by 1962-63. 
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To. indi¢ate to you the responsibility which Pennsylvania has assumed on 
the State Jevel toward the support of public schools, the amount of State subsidy 
has iner d eightfold during the past 20 years. These salient facts indicate 
that the State and local school districts will have difficulty in financing the type 
of educational program necessary to maintain Pennsylvania’s present standard 
of education. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL BUILDING STORY 


Your attention is directed to the Pennsylvania chapter in the school building 
construction story. The Commonwealth is proud of its school-building program 
to date. To be specific, from 1949 to the present time the State has approved 
reimbursable construction in the amount of $825 million for 1,291 school building 
projects. This vast sum is indicative of the tremendous effort on the part of 
the Commonwealth. Beyond this, the State has approved an additional $100 
million which will take care of approximately 100 additional projects by June 30, 
1959. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is trying. . 

However, the picture for the future is dark. A total of 495 projects (not 
estimated but actually on file) are awaiting approval which cannot be granted 
unless additional funds are made available. Can the Commonwealth meet this 
demand? If—and this is a big if—the Commonwealth continues its present pace 
of appropriating an additional $100 million per year, many of the students repre- 
sented by these projects can look forward to 7 years of attending half-day sessions, 
such as was the experience of about 26,000 pupils in Pennsylvania last year. 
Other pupils will continue to get their education in hallways and basement 
classrooms, and other substandard facilities. 

Since the State cannot meet this obligation, can the local school districts 
absorb the burden? The answer is ‘‘No” because at the present time 75 to 80 
percent of the school districts in the State are unable to assume their complete 
financial responsibility for needed school construction. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA TAX SITUATION 


The question can well be raised as to whether the State and local school dis- 
tricts do not have taxing ability which has not been utilized and which might 
meet the demands of education. 

During recent years an increasing number of school districts in Pennsylvania 
have reached the statutory limitation on regular per capita and property tax 
levies and have of necessity resorted to such other taxes as: local wage and income 
tax, per capita tax, property transfer tax, theater admission tax, occupation tax, 
mercantile tax, ete. During 1956-57 school year about 1,900 of the 2,420 school 
districts in Pennsylvania collected $40.1 million in such taxes. It is to be noted 
that many of these. special taxes are not adaptable in certain districts, especially 
rural districts which are devoid of commercial or business interests. 

Furthermore, because of the wide variation in the ability of school districts to 
support education, 1 school district in the State is in arrears more than 1 year in 
the payment of teachers’ salaries; while at least 13 others have not paid teachers 
currently. Also, a number of school districts in Pennsylvania have defaulted on 
bonds even though they are raising taxes at the present statutory limit. 

On the State level Pennsylvania’s chief source of revenue is the tax on corpora- 
tions and the selective sales and use tax which accounts for more than 60 percent 
of the revenue for the general fund. The demands for the State dollar are so 
great, however, that even though the sales tax should become less selective, it 
would only be a question of time until this additional income would be insufficient 
to meet the increasing demands for State services. The corporation income tax 
cannot be increased without seriously jeopardizing Pennsylvania’s position in 
attracting and holding industry. Supplementing State revenues with an income 
tax is impractical because the present State constitution forbids a graduated 
income tax. If the electors decide to amend the constitution to permit a gradu- 
ated income tax, at least 4 or 5 years would be required before such a tax could 
be placed in operation. 

he tax problems as revealed by Pennsylvania are no doubt indicative of the 
tax problems found in many other States of the Union. A solution which would 
be helpful to Pennsylvania, therefore, would in turn be of assistance to her sister 
States. 

Now, rightly or wrongly, the Federal Government has become the No. 1 tax 
collector of the Nation. Three of every four tax dollars collected go directly to 
the Federal Treasury. The Federal Government has been able to offer to the 
individual States financial aid in the development of public health, in the con- 
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struction of highways, for school lunch and vocational education, and‘in the 
operation of public welfare and other agencies. What is more basic to edutation, 


and its new role in ‘‘the cold war of the classroom,” than teachers’ salaries and 
school facilities? 


SUMMARY OF THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE BILL 


Senate bill 3311 deserves support because it permits the State to use the money 
where it is most needed. There is no discrimination against those States which 
already made an earnest effort to meet their school-construction requirements. 
No State would be unjustly rewarded for laxity because it may have been in- 
different in attempting to meet its obligations. Since this bill supports salaries 
and construction, it supports basic education and does not support one phase or 
activity to the disadvantage of others, which is the unfortunate consequence 
of many unilateral Federal-aided programs. You will observe that this plea has 
been made to maintain education at its present level. It does not take into 
consideration required support for more and better education, such as need for 
community colleges, technical institutes, improvement of instruction in science 
and mathematies, guidance, testing, scholarships, seeing and hearing aids, and 
other services which are necessary in the light of the events of the past year. 
Adroit political and educational statesmanship must find the means and the 
programs for more and better education. To date no Federal proposal is more 
reassuring in the immediate financial support of education than is Senate bill 3311. 





STATEMENT OF MissourRI StaTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON S§S. 3311 
BILL PROVIDES FOR FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


At least 12 out of the 18 pages in this bill contain some provision which pro- 
vides for Federal control of education. Much of it requires the States to 
impose specific types of controls on local schools, but the States could move only 
with the approval of the United States Commissioner of Education. In fact, the 
bill provides that if a State or local school does not comply with the plan approved 
by the Federal Commissioner to the Commissioner’s satisfaction he can cut off 
funds for the whole State. 

True, this bill contains a provision that says: 

“In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control over the 
personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or schools.”’ 

But, there is no prohibition of Federal control of school construction and 
teachers’ salaries, and that is what this particular bill deals with—other bills, 
such as the ones providing for scholarships, grants for guidance, etc., relate more 
directly to curriculum and program control, and further types of control can 
come later if Federal control is first established over school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. In fact, the provision quoted above would not appear to rule 
out Federal control of curriculum and program of instruction by exercising the 
‘purse string’”’ control this bill gives over State departments of education who 
have more “control”? over school curriculum, programs, and personnel that is 
generally realized. 


Requirement for federally determined prevailing wage would lessen school construction 
One aspect of Federal control contained in this bill, which is certain to be very 
unpopular in out-State Missouri, is the requirement for payment of prevailing 
wages under the Davis-Bacon Act as determined by the Secretary of Labor. 
School districts in Missouri, especially in the rural areas, have been having very 
unfortunate experience with a new State so-called prevailing-wage law which has 
delayed and blocked some school construction and raised the costs. Certainly 
they would expect still worse treatment from the United States Secretary of 
Labor than they feel they have received from the State department of labor. 


Would mean a net loss to Missouri of over a million dollars 


The basic reason for the State chamber’s opposition to this bill is that it would 
impose considerable Federal control over education which should be left strietly 
under State and local control. But, it is of interest to the taxpayers of Missouri 
that Missouri’s share of the Federal taxes required to pay for this bill would 


amount to more than a million dollars over what Missouri could expect to receive 
from it. 
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THE TEACHER SITUATION IN MISSOURI 


Pupil-teacher ratio not excessive in Missouri 


The pupil-teacher ratio in Missouri was 1 teacher for each 30.3 pupils in ele- 
mentary schools and 1 to 22.9 in the secondary schools when total enrollment for 
1956-57 is used. But, if average daily attendance is used to compute the ratio, 
it becomes 1 teacher for every 24.8 pupils in the elementary schools and 1 for every 
20 pupils in the secondary schools. 

Considering that 30 is considered a reasonable class size the teacher supply in 
quantity at least does not appear to be too bad in Missouri. 

Teachers’ salaries have been increasing rapidly 

During the past 10 years (1947-57) teachers’ salaries have increased by 106.6 
percent and the total spent on teachers’ salaries by 122.4 percent in Missouri. 

In 1956-57 the average teacher’s salary in Missouri was 124 percent of the 
average salary paid State employees. And most State employees are employed 
on a year-around basis whereas State law requires a school term of ‘‘not less than 
8 nor more than 10 months” and State aid is granted on the basis of a minimum 
of 180 days including legal school holidays and teachers’ meetings. 

Even when the increase in the cost of living is taken into consideration, the 
relative increase in teachers’ salaries in Missouri has still been impressive: from 
1941—42 to 1957-58 teachers’ salaries in December 1957 dollars increased by 85.3 
percent. 

All of this should not be interpreted to mean that there is no need for further 
improvement in teachers’ salaries, but it does indicate that Missouri is doing a 
pretty good job of handling the situation without assistance from Washington, 
D.C. 

THE SCHOOL-CONSTRUCTION SITUATION IN MISSOURI 


School construction no longer considered the major problem in Missouri 


The defeat of the Federal aid to education bill and the launching of sputnik last 
year had a very interesting effect on attitudes toward education in Missouri. 
It might have been expected that the defeat of Federal aid for school construction 
would have caused a strong demand for increased State school-construction 
assistance, but such was not the case, even among school people. Instead school 
construction suddenly ceased to be regarded as the major problem—attention 
now centered on an even more dangerous proposal for Federal control of schools; 
that is, Federal scholarships, grants for guidance, ete., which directly affect school 
curriculum. 

Nevertheless, Missouri’s Gov. James T. Blair, Jr., in line with his position of 
opposition to Federal aid to schools recommended a constitutional amendment 
increasing the school-debt limit from the present 10 percent of assessed valuation 
to 20 percent and reducing the vote required from two-thirds to a simple majority. 
The State chamber’s education council and board of directors had anticipated the 
Governor’s proposal by agreeing to go along with increasing the debt limit to 15 
percent and lowering the majority vote required to 65 percent of those voting. 

However, the legislature found there was no widespread demand and support for 
increasing the debt limit although the State teachers’ association did endorse the 
Governor’s proposal. The only witness to testify in support of the proposed 
amendment before the legislative committee was the executive officer of a State 
taxpayers’ association and he was not able to demonstrate to the committee’s 
satisfaction that there was any great need for changing the debt limit. 

The legislature also demonstrated that there is no strong demand for increased 
State assistance for school construction by cutting the appropriation for aid to 
reorganized school districts. The State department of education estimates that 
it will take $1,400,000 to meet the requirements of this law for the 1958-59 fiscal 
year, but the legislature cut the appropriation to $1 million. Therefore, if this 
estimate proves accurate some school districts will have to wait until the next 
year for their State funds. 


Hope for Federal Aid Has Discouraged State Assistance 

Since 1953, when the proposal was first made, the Missouri State chamber has 
supported a proposal by the citizens commission for the study of education that 
construction grants should be made part of the State school foundation program. 
However, for the past several sessions of the legislature there has been no such 
proposal introduced for the State chamber to support due in part no doubt that 
there was hope of receiving Federal aid instead. It may be that the interim 
commission provided for by the 1958 session to study the school foundation 
program will go into this matter. 
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Missouri is making considerable progress in meeting school construction needs 
locally without Federal aid and control 


It may also be that there is litthe demand for increased State assistance for 
school construction because a pretty good job is being done in meeting needs 
locally. 

The State department of education reports that 1,563 classrooms were added 
in Missouri schools during the 1956-57 school year while 325 were abandoned. 
As of July 1, 1957, local school authorities reported that they needed 3,979 
additional classrooms; however, a sharp increase in the amount of school bonds 
issued in 1957 indicates that a considerable reduction in this need has and is 
being made. 

The annual report of the Missouri commissioner of education shows that more 
school bonds were issued in the school year ending June 30, 1957, than in any 
previous year. A total of $52,093,462 in school bonds was issued in this year 
which was an increase of $13,382,462 over the amount issued the previous year. 
Missouri does not deserve or need Federal aid and does not want Federal control 

The information presented in this statement clearly indicates that Missouri 
does not deserve or need any Federal aid even if it were desirable as a matter of 
principle which it certainly is not. 

Even the advocates of Federal aid are opposed to Federal control. But, 
despite protestations to the contrary the bill being considered by this committee 
provides for considerable Federal control. Any such bill necessarily provides for 
approval of State plans which must meet certain requirements to assure the 
Federal Government that the money is being spent in accordance with the 


purposes of the law. Certainly this is Federal control. 


Following is a representative sample of the many communications 
received by the subcommittee favoring or opposing S. 3311. The 
remainder of the letters have been retained in the files of the subcom- 
mittee. 

ANDERSON, INp., July 15, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We have adequate proof that whatever the Federal Government subsidizes 

it controls. Bill S. 3311 must be killed to prevent federally controlled education. 


Dr. R. W. Drxon. 


UrBana, ILL. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Please record my absolute disapproval to Senate bill S. 3311 for it will put the 
Government into school management which is definitely unconstitutional. 


Witiarp L. Verrs, M. D. 


Cotumsus, Onto, July 16, 1958. 
Senator JaMes E. Murray, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Opposed to bill S. 3311. Schools have more money without bureaucracy. Do 
not hamstring education with socialism. 
A. Sornre Rogers, M. D. 


Waco, Tex., July 16, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Please oppose S. 3311, unnecessary and socialistic legislation; adjourn Congress 
and go fishing. 


B. F. Rocug, M. D. 
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BautrmoreE, Mp., July 16, 1988. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Opposed to 8. 3311; no Federal aid to education, please. Support movement 
back to States instead. 
Water L. Kitspy, M. D. 


Monrog, Micu., July 16, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
I am 100 percent opposed to bill 8. 3311. 
E. J. Sancer, M. D. 





Des Mornss, Iowa, July 15, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
I oppose bill S. 3311 because it endangers America’s economy and free enter- 
prise. 
Watter D. Axssort, M. D. 


EuizaBeTH, N. J., July 16, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


I am against bill No. S. 3311. 
JosepH Jupp, Jr., M. D. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., July 16, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Telegrams cost money when it’s worth the expense to tell you that bill 8. 3311 
is a dangerous piece of legislation. 
Respectfully yours, 
JosEepH F. Keuiey, M. D. 


THE GRENADA CLINIC, 
Grenada, Miss., July 15, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Murray: I wish to express my opposition to the Senate bill 
S. 3311 for Federal aid to education, because any Federal aid will eventually lead 
to federalized control. 

Sincerely, 
S. B. Carutuers, M. D. 


Sepan Pus.ic ScHOOLs, 
Sedan, Kans., March 4, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Murray: I wish to take this means of expressing my apprecia- 
tion of your interest in sponsoring Senate bill 3311. We who are in education 
realize more and more that those of you who are not professional educators are 
needed to give us help in securing the needed money with which we must be 
supplied to attract more and better prepared young people into the teaching 
profession. While I have given over 35 years of my life to teaching, and have had 
to live on what many people would consider a meager income, I feel that the time 
has come for our Nation to recognize education for what it means to the future of 
our way of life. 
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Congratulations to you in your effort to help us in the field of education. Let 
me know if there is anything that I, personally, can do to help you along with 
your cause for more money for the school. 

I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
T. N. Mitiarp, 
Principal, Sedan Senior High School. 





GEORGIA EpucaTION ASSOCIATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS, 


Atlanta, Ga., March 8, 1958. 
Senator James E,. Murray, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: On behalf of the classroom teachers of Georgia, I 
want to thank you for §. 3311. Courageous leadership such as yours is what 
education needs. 

I have written Senators Talmadge and Russell; urging them to support this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARJORIE GAMBLE. 





CoLuMBus COMMUNITY ScHooL DISTRICT, 


Columbus Junction, Iowa, March 17, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES Murray, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR Murray: We as teachers certainly appreciate and want to 
thank you for your interest in education and the needs that are so urgent. 

Thank you for sponsoring 8. 3311. Remembering that America’s future is 
going to school today, all of us must work together for what is best for education. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. AGatTHA LitrTELLE, English and Dramatics. 


BELLFLOWER TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Bellflower, Calif., March 25, 1958. 
Senator JaMEs E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We, the members of the Bellflower Teachers Association, repre- 
senting 412 teachers, want to express our appreciation for your efforts in proposing 
and promoting the bill, 8. 3311. We know that such a bill will be of great bene- 
fit to all teachers. 

We want to assure you that we are ready to give our support to see that this 
bill is enacted into law. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT BRAUN, 
President, 
By MiLisanpE L. WALLAR, 
Corresponding Secretary, 


CuicaGco Iuu., April 2, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: I wish to express my gratitude to you for your sponsorship of 8. 3311. 

As a teacher with 15 years of devotion to the line of duty, I am particularly 
grateful for every effort that is made to improve the quality of education in the 
United States. I know from firsthand that it is public education which has made 
this country great and that we have been very miserly in recent years in our 
support of public education. 
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As a taxpayer as well as a teacher, I wholeheartedly support anything that can 
be done to bring public education of high quality to all of the children in the 
United States. 

Very truly yours, 
Ruts B. Pierre. 





La CENTER CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS, 
La Center, Wash., April 1, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Murray: Our teachers discussed your Senate bill No. 3311 
at their meeting yesterday and went on record as favoring its passage into law. 
Your bill is a definite step in the right direction to aid in finding a solution to the 
problem of how to finance American public schools. Here in the State of Wash- 
ington—and I presume the same situation holds true in most of our States—we 
are increasing our school population far more rapidly that we can build the schools 
to train them in. Likewise, we are not able to keep up with the demand for 
teachers; we are having to import an increasing number of teachers annually 
from other States in order to properly staff our schools. 

Our average salary here is $4,500, and if with the aid that your bill would provide 
it would be possible for us to pay our teachers $5,000 per year, then we would be 
in a position to compete with the large districts in our neighborhood. 

We hope that this session of Congress will be able to pass your bill into law, 
and that an appropriation can be passed, putting it into operation for the school 
year of 1958-59. 

Sincerely, 
Joun L. Gary, Superintendent. 





WARREN EpvucaTION ASSOCIATION, 
WaRREN HiGH ScHoo., 
Warren, Pa., March 10, 1958. 
Senator JamMes E. Murray, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Murray: On behalf of the Warren Education Association, I should 
like to commend your action in sponsoring 8. 3311. We teachers are heartened to 
see interest in the total program of elementary and secondary education rather 
than in some special part. 

With the needs of education so great, and the public’s expectations of results so 
high, it does indeed seem the time has come to make some large steps forward in 
providing adequately for the attainment of good education for all. 

We fervently hope the Congress of the United States will realize the utter 
impossibility of achieving much greater results without financial backing. The 
people are now getting a bargain in education for the amount of money they 
invest, but we have nearly reached the end of substitutes for money. 

With best wishes for your success in this fine undertaking, and appreciation 
for your advocacy of a worthy solution to the problems of education, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JanE G. Masters, President. 





NATIONAL EpvucaTION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 19658. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Murray: I wish to express to you my appreciation for your interest 
in education as expressed through the introduction of 8. 3311. I read of your 
interest in this in the Great Falls Tribune. Montana’s part in the introduction 
of this legislation was given recognition this past weekend when I attended a 
meeting of the board of directors of the National Education Association at San 
Francisco. 

Aid for school construction as provided for in this bill will be especially needed 
since school construction was an item omitted from the President’s proposals to 
check the present economic recession. 
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I am also interested in the establishment of income tax equity for teachers such 
as that provided for in 8. 1724. I have taught long enough and extended my 
preparation so this will not mean much to me in personal finances. However, 
it is of extreme importance to the young teacher and to all of us as it relates to 
the upgrading of standards for Montana teachers. 

I feel that our free society can be maintained by training each individual to 
contribute his own best, and not by a highly specialized accelerated program 
copied from any foreign country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guapys V. JOHNSON, 
NEA Director for Montana. 


BILLInGs Business COLLEGE, 
Billings, Mont., April 30, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It is always a pleasure to receive your letters, Senator, because they 
continue to peg away at the fundamental problems which are under debate. The 
problems to which I refer are those pertaining to public and private education and 
the contribution which our Government may or may not make to either public or 
private education. 

The real purpose of this letter, however, is to thank you for your courtesies to 
Russel Conklin of Great Falls who represented the business schools of Montana 
when he visited with you last week. I am pleased that you were able to talk with 
Russ and to explain to him personally the problems and to listen to his point of 
view concerning the place of private education in the welfare and defense of 
our country. 

I imagine your job would be much more simple if all of your constituents said 
‘‘ves’”’ to the same questions at the same time, but it certainly would be a dull 
world and you would be bored to tears. 

Again, thank you for your courtesy to Russel Conklin and for your time to 
consider the private business college’s aspect of the Federal aid to education. The 
problem is extremely complex. You are to serve all of us. I know that we can 
depend upon your objective and astute analysis of the problem and your desire 
to be of assistance to us. 

Sincerely, 
Howarp C. Porter, President. 





Cuuia Vista ELEMENTARY EpvucaTION ASSOCIATION, 
Chula Vista, Calif., May 5, 1988. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Murray: The Chula Vista Elementary Education Association 
wishes to make known its support of the National School Assistance Act of 1958 
by the following declaration: 

Whereas community interest in public schools has never been greater or more 
important; and 

Whereas the combination of California’s staggering population growth and the 
Nation’s acute need for highly trained leadership has spotlighted the critical 
position of the public schools; and 

Whereas the high quality of California public education cannot be maintained 
without attention to teacher shortages, building shortages and the means for 
providing adequate financial support: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all members of this organization give their wholehearted support 
to the National School Assistance Act of 1958 sponsored by Murray and Metcalf 
of Montana toward strengthening free public education in this State, and main- 
taining the high standards of which we have been justly proud; we further 

Resolve, That the Senate Finance Committee and the sponsors of the bill be made 
aware of this resolution. 

Sincerely, 
GERALDINE POoLINKA, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF RicHaRD C. CADWALLADER, A MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 
AMERICANISM COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman.and members of the subcommittee, we appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to express our views on 8. 3311, a bill to authorize assistance to States and 
local communities in remedying the inadequacies in the number of their teachers, 
etc. 

CONVENTION ACTION 


At the 1957 National Convention of the American Legion, the question of the 
role of the Federal Government in general public education was reconsidered and 
the 3,118 accredited delegates to the convention, representing every State in the 
Union and our Territories and possessions, unanimously adopted Resolution No. 
470, containing the following restatement of principles with respect to the relation- 
ship of the National Government to public education: 

‘Whereas Dwight D. Eisenhower declared in 1949, ‘I would flatly oppose any 
grant by the Federal Government to all States in the Union for educational pur- 
poses. Such a policy would create an ambition—almost a requirement—to spend 
money freely under the impulse of competition with other localities in the coun- 
try. It would completely destroy and defeat the watchful economy that comes 
about through local supervision over local expenditures of local revenues’ (quoted 
by Ross Roy in Vital Speeches) ; and, 

‘“‘Whereas Federal aid to education could result in loss of local control and the 
imposition of propagandized national education such as was experienced in Nazi 
Germany and now exists in Soviet Russia; and, 

“‘Whereas it is fallacious to believe that Federal aid is a free grant, in that such 
aid must first be obtained from local taxpayers: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention assembled in 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 16-19, 1957, reiterate its opposition to the philoso- 
phy and plans for Federal aid to education and school construction; and be it 
further 

‘Resolved, That the following restatement of principles with respect to Federal 
aid to or intervention in general public education is hereby adopted: 

“1. That the State and local government ought to, can and should, assume and 
take care of primary and secondary school needs. 

“2. That under the Constitution of the United States, the full responsibility 
and authority (including financing) over the education of our children is reserved 
to the several States respectively and to the people in local communities. 

“3. That the States and local communities have the capacity to meet the 
financial requirements for education and school construction. 

“4. That the National Government should avoid interference, control or direc- 
tion in educational processes of programs of the respective States, either directly 
or indirectly or by grants-in-aid, school construction, appropriation, curriculum or 
program control, or by action of any agency, branch or department of the United 
States Government; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the American Legion, in national convention assembled in 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 16-19, 1957, does hereby direct and mandate its 
national commander and national legislative director to present the position of 
the American Legion to the Congress of the United States as above set forth and 
to vigorously oppose all legislation seeking the destruction of State control or 
making appropriations of Federal funds for the needs of general public education, 
or school construction or financing; or which, in any way, violates these principles: 
Provided, That this shall not affect existing legislation providing for surplus agri- 
cultural commodity donation to the public schools or existing legislation providing 
for financial assistance to critical defense areas, or such existing programs as Smith- 
Hughes, George-Barden Act, land-grant college support and similar already exist- 
ing long-established Federal educational-support programs of a _ specialized 
nature.” 

By virtue of the above quoted resolution, the national commander and officials 
of the American Legion were directed to present the position of the American 
Legion to the Congress of the United States and to vigorously oppose any and all 
legislation before the Congress that seeks to impair, erode or destroy independent 
and complete State control over public education or which makes appropriations, 
loans, grants-in-aid, gifts or use of Federal funds or financing either direct or 
indirect for general public education or school construction or which in any way 
would violate the principles enunciated above. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The education of the youth of the United States has been a matter of deep 
interest and continuous study by the American Legion since its organization in 
1919. ‘Together. withsthe National Education: Association, we initiated: the first 
observance of American Edueation Week in 1921. This observance is still 
sponsored each year for the purpose of forceably bringing home to each American 
citizen the vital role that an adequate educational system plays in the preservation 
and strengthening of our way of life. Through our department and district 
organizations and more than 17,000 posts, we are in daily contact throughout the 
48 States, the District of Columbia, the possessions, and Territories of the United 
States with the public and private schools of this Nation. It should also be 
noted that the American Legion has endeavored to familiarize itself with the 
kinds and quality of textbooks and instructional material, the objectives, the 
curricula and programs, the teaching and personnel, and the building, equipment 
and facilities requirements of our elementary and secondary schools. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATION 


While the United States Constitution does not contain a direct reference to 
education or schools, it has been a long recognized fact that under the 10th amend- 
ment of the Constitution public education is a prerogative of the States and it 
has been an accepted theory and practice over the years. 

The constitutions of each of the 48 States recognizes and provides for the dis- 
charge of this State responsibility of public education. In every State and local 
community the budget for public education is the major cost of government. 

It is the position of the American Legion that the several States should be 
vested completely and solely with the power, responsibility, authority, direction, 
and control over every facet of general public education in the elementary and 
secondary schools and public institutions of higher education of this country, in- 
cluding: the provision of funds; employment of teachers; selection of textbooks 
and instructional material; establishment of curriculums and standards; provision of 
buildings, grounds, equipment and facilities; transportation, school lunches and 
libraries; athletic programs, salaries, retirement, and tenure for teachers; estab- 
lishment, consolidation, and regulation of schools, school boards, and school dis- 
tricts. Preferably these matters should be handled at the local level. 


ANALYSIS OF REASONS FOR POSITION 


What are the reasons for the policy stand of the American Legion? In summary 
they are: 

1. The respective States, and local communities, have the financial capacity 
to meet their educational requirements if they wish to do so. 

2. Federal aid is not the way to get good schools. Under any moderate pro- 
gram of aid, the amount going to individual States would not be large enough to 
be effective. 

3. If substantial financial support is provided to local publie schools by the 
Federal Government, local community interest and responsibility will diminish. 

4. The wealth of the Nation is to be found in the States. In most instances 
this wealth is as available to the States as tothe National Government. Generally 
speaking, all taxes come from the same pocket. Sending tax dollars to Washing- 
ton, which are intended for local use merely increases overhead and administrative 
costs and adds to the size of the Federal bureaucracy. 

5. It would seem impossible to have Federal aid to general education without 
at least the minimum of Federal control. The United States Supreme Court 
has held that the United States Government has the right to control and supervise 
the expenditure of funds on those activities to which it contributes financial 
assistance. 

6. Local and State ability and willingness to deal with school problems is 
impaired by injecting a third level of government. The task of school adminis- 
tration will become even more difficult and complicated. Administrative differ- 
ences with respect to controls or agreements as to division of funds will result in 
delays and inequities. 

7. Federal aid to education, even with an initial limitation on Federal control 
over this Federal aid, invites the danger that in time the Federal administrative 
agencies will want to prescribe the curriculums, textbooks, other instructional 
materials, teacher qualifications, methods and standards of instruction, and 
accounting and fiscal procedures. 
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8. Federal aid whether by grants-in-aid or other forms cannot be provided 
without Congress imposing legal and accounting safeguards or criteria of distribu- 
tion. Some type of control or supervision whether large or small, direct or indi- 
rect, is an essential ingredient of Federal action. The mere fact that Congress 
could discontinue the funds in future appropriations is a potent factor in itself. 

9. History indicates that once Federal appropriations are made for any purpose, 
the tendency is for the affected groups to lobby for their continuation and 
enlargement. 

10. Approximately 12 percent of the schoolchildren in the United States are 
educated in private or religious schools. The exclusion of these schools raises 
difficult problems. Their inclusion would raise even more difficult legal questions 
and policy issues. 

11. There are about 62,000 separate public school districts or systems in the 
United States. If the National Government dealt directly with these local school 
organizations, it would seriously conflict with State educational responsibility and 
control. If the program were administered through the States, it could not 
achieve the objectives sought by Federal grants or funds without imposing 
important and unwanted conditions. 

12. The general public already feels that Federal taxes are too high. There 
is great pressure for reduction of Federal taxes. Certainly sound national policy 
should require that serious consideration should be given to the balancing of the 
Federal budget and a planned and consistent reduction of the Federal debt before 
the National Government embarks upon a new and tremendous program of 
Federal expenditures for general public education in our elementary and secondary 
schools and institutions of higher learning. 

13. The usual purpose of Federal grants-in-aid is to stimulate State and local 
activities. There is no need for this in the field of public education since expendi- 
tures by States and local governments for education are already the largest and 
most expensive of any of their activities. 

14. There is no need for Federal! leadership in setting minimum educational 
standards. These are already well defined and administered. There is a strong 
desire on all sides to avoid Federal control or supervision. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that any degree of Federal control over education would be danger- 
ous. No one has ever enunciated any practical method of providing Federal 
funds without some scintilla of authority for administration. 

15. There are other well defined responsibilities and activities of the Federal 
Government, such as national defense, highway construction, flood control, and 
aid to veterans programs of hospitalization and pensions to name but a few, 
which require all of the forseeable Federal funds that are likely to be available. 

16. If Federal aid is predicated on the determination of necessity of State or 
local school districts or systems, who will] establish the criteria of need and for- 
mulas of distribution? What weight will be given to the relationship between 
those States or districts which have for years taxed themselves to the bone to 
meet their requirements and those which have the resources but do not choose 
to impose adequate State or local taxes? What equalization assistance will be 
required of the respective States before the Federal Government lends a hand? 
Are those areas which have been spending their own money to be reimbursed? 

17. The creation of a system of Federal educational assistance, nationwide in 
scope, would destroy the traditional role of the State and local governments in 
the field of educational activity and would represent an unnecessary and radical 
expansion of the functions of the National Government beyond anything en- 
visioned by Thomas Jefferson and the other architects of our Federal system. 

18. This is not the kind of governmental function which has to be performed 
by the National Government or which it can do best. In fact, efficiency, econ- 
omy, opportunity for differences of approach and educational pioneering, will 
be sacrificed if the Congress should embark the National Government upon a 
program of regimented Federal aid to education. 

19. The United States Government is now spending annually more than $1,600 
million to support 81 educational programs which are administered by various 
Federal agencies and departments. The taxpayers can ill afford to pay new 
taxes to expand Federal intervention in public education. 

20. A lessening of State and local controls would stereotype bad teaching 
methods and reduce standards. The proposals for Federal financing now pending 
before the Congress would set forces in motion which would destroy individuality 
and force patterns of uniformity which would breed incompetence. 

21. The current rate of school construction is steadily rising and has virtually 
arrived at the point where an overwhelming majority of the local school districts in 
this country will have caught up with legitimate classroom shortages. 
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New construction expenditures for public schools are expected to surpass $2 
billion in 1958—a substantial increase in 6 years from the $1.6 billion spent in 1952. 
This will represent about 20 percent of total public expenditures (State, local and 
Federal) for new public construction of all types. In addition, it is anticipated 
that in excess of $500 million will be spent on school construction for private 
and parochial schools in 1958. 

This certainly demonstrates, that by and large, local school districts are not 
waiting for the Federal Government and do not need Federal intervention or 
compulsion. They are acutely aware of the problem and have been doing some- 
thing. Federal aid must ultimately result in increased Federal taxation. Increased 
Federal taxation deprives the States of the source of income through which local 
and State governments may act effectively to finance educational improvements 
at the State and local levels. 

22. Once the United States Government enters this field of activity, it can 
never stop or turn back. The history of other Federal legislation for education 
demonstrates this conclusively. 

23. The vast majority of local school districts do not need nor do they desire 
Federal financing. Less than 15 percent of the local school districts in the United 
States lack the financial resources to meet their school construction requirements. 
Their problems can be adequately met at State level. 

24. Federal intervention would either penalize self-sufficient local school 
districts or destroy their initiative and self-reliance by forcing them to take 
State and Federal aid. 

25. Loeal school districts are in general meeting not only classroom needs, but 
the overall needs of the public elementary and secondary schools. 

Compare these figures: 

(a) In 1900, Americans spent $14 per pupil to educate them. 

b) In 1950, the figure was $224 per pupil. 

(c) In 1956, local school districts spent $380 per pupil to provide public 
education for their children. 

(d) While the number of pupils in the public schools increased about 3.7 
percent in the past year, the number of schoolteachers increased 6.9 percent. 

(e) In 1950, there were 914,000 teachers in the publie schools of this 
country. 

(f) In 1956, more than 1,200,000 persons were teaching in the publie schools, 

Does this sound as if the local school districts are neglecting their responsi- 
bilities? Would this indicate a need for Federal direction, control or 
encroachment? 

On the contrary, it demonstrates conclusively that under our system of govern- 
ment, public education is basically a community funetion which has been and is 
being effectively and outstandingly discharged by local leaders selected by their 
neighbors. Local school board members, democratically elected, are responsible 
to their home folks. Their actions and decisions are closely scrutinized. Best of 
all, if they are not responsive to local desires, they can be removed from office. 

Then, too, local school boards handle their money better. They appreciate the 
importance of economically and efficiently collecting and spending taxes. Central- 
ized Federal financing will destroy this splendid form of local self-government. 

26. Planning for school construction should remain at the local school district 
level. Under the present proposal the States would be deprived of Federal 
planning funds unless they took over control of the planning of school construction 
from local school districts. This would mean moving further up the govern- 
mental ladder to the States, and ultimately to the office of some Federal agency, 
the determination as to where and when and how schools shall be built. 


CONCLUSION 


It is obvious that this would not be temporary legislation. There is no present 
nationwide emergency in terms of a classroom shortage. It is evident from the 
record that every one of the sovereign 48 States can and is successfully taking 
care of its own classroom needs. 

The only effect of such legislation would be to induce the States to let the 
Federal Government assume the responsibility for public education so the States 
could use their tax money for other State purposes. 

If there ever was a crisis, it does not now exist. Our educational system is 
healthy and constantly improving and expanding. Of course, there is a need for 
continuous and vigorous action by all the States and local school districts to cors 
tinuously replace and add new classrooms and school facilities. The vast major- 
ity are successfully doing this every day. 
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There is little doubt that the passage of this legislation for school.construction 
by the Congress-would represent a long step forward toward creating a centralized 
and regimented school system in the United States by which the State educational 
agencies would become subordinate departments or State offices under Federal 
control. 

We know that neither the Members of Congress nor the American people want 
this and we earnestly urge and recommend that S. 3311 or any similar bills pro- 
viding for the invasion of the rights of State and local educational systems be 
rejected. 


x 








